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CHAPTER IX.—DINING-ROOM AND BREAKFAST. 


“Eat thou in the spirit of cheerfulness, love and thanksgiving, for the essence 
of what thou eatest to-day shall to-morrow shine from thine eyes. tremble upon 
thy lips, lodge within thy brain, and inspire thy heart.”—O/d Manuscrift. 


HE pleasantest dining-rooms in the 


tially as living rooms. Rich or humble, 
decorated or simply furnished, they 
are then permeated with the at- 
mosphere of home. With them are 
connected associations of what ought 
to be the most delightful hours of the 
day. If man bea laughing and a think- 
ing as well as a cooking animal, he cer- 
tainly ought to ennoble the act of eating 
by every social grace. In this respect 
the Americans might learn something 
from the English, who are copied in 
so many less praiseworthy respects. 
The middle-class Englishman never goes 
into an underground cavity and calls it a dining-room, or 
relegates that apartment to the most dreary part of the house. 
The function of eating partakes of the dignity it deserves. 

Early in her married life Dora determined that her dining- 
room should be to the home something what the heart is to 
the individual. From it should circulate the warmth, the 
cheer, the life-giving .forces which so greatly influence dis- 
position. There were pictures on the walls,—not of dead 
game and stereotyped fruits, but etchings of country life and 
noble landscapes. Bright bits of porcelain and handsome 
vases decorated the mirror shelves over the mantel, and the 
buffet sparkled with silver and china. By the southern win- 
dows stood a stand of flowers in winter, from which a blossom- 
ing plant or rich-leaved begonia was daily borrowed for the 
center of the table. Over them trailed ivies and a wax-plant, 
making a perfect bower, and their delicate traceries fell across 
the table, limned by the morning sunshine; for our little 
housekeeper believed in sunshine, literally and metaphor- 
ically. It seemed to her that the lack of it was the great 
want of the human family. 

At another window Dora had a sewing-chair and work- 
table, and here the children gathered about her for reading, 
for mother’s long talks and stories, and for the Saturday 
morning mending-bees. Much of the labor usually done on 
the last day of the week had been finished the day before, so 
that two or three hours were free to the executive house- 
keeper. There was time before or after for the cooking she 
chose to do even when she had the most competerit of cooks. 


world are those which are used par- | 


A grate fire, too, made one of the dining-room necessities. 
Thither came the children from study, work, or sport, gener- 
ally sure of finding mother with her needle or book in the 
favorite corner. The bird in his gilded cage sang their wel- 
come home; the fire on the hearth, when the days grew cool, 
sparkled more brightly than in any other spot in all the wide 
world, and the gentle mother, putting by whatever care or 
pain enters into mothers’ lives, smiled as only a loving 
mother can. 

Dora took special pride in her table linen, preferring old, 
staple designs to newer fancies. Small figures like the snow- 
drop and the shamrock, were generally used, since they both 
look well and wear well. For common wear table-cloths 
bought by the yard, with napkins to match, were in favor, 
but there was a goodly store of colored lunch-cloths that came 
into service when kitchen help gave out. Fine napery there 
was for fit occasion, laundried without starch. The most of 
it, kept in reserve for emergencies, remained stored after 
having been rough dried without bluing. 

All the finer cloths and napkins were hemmed by hand 
after being cut by a drawn thread. Taken from the line 
while still damp, and only the thinnest dipped in starch water, 
snapped and smoothly ironed, table linen kept clean longer 
than one would suppose possible. Barring accidents, two 
would last a week. But not without their supplements. 

These supplements consisted of napkins eighteen inches 
square, made out of coarse white or cream-tinted linen. 
Some were worked in simple designs in each corner,—a 
motto or flower or fruit,—with marking cotton in outline 
stitch. Others, oblong in shape, were left plain, for they 
came into such constant use that one pair of hands could 
hardly supply the work. Spread under the children’s plates 
under the coffee and tea-service, and, diamond-wise, under 
Mr. Southmayd’s plate, and the roast beef, chicken or ragout 
before him, they were alike ornamental and useful. Bridget 
never objected to washing a dozen or two each week, know- 
ing they saved her so much work. Small doylies, made in 
the same way and neatly embroidered, served a hundred 
purposes. 

For the breakfast service Mr. Southmayd felt a peculiar in- 
terest. It is the beginning of domestic daily life, the first 
time that all come together after visiting the unknown land of 
sleep. None were allowed to go to the dining-room yawning, 
unkempt, and half dressed. The unpoetic glare of the morn- 
ing, destructive of the glamor of lamplight and excitement, 
reveals every lack of tidiness and order. Well-brushed hair, 
fresh collars, cheerful faces and pleasant “ Good mornings ” 
go together, and were expected of all. The cross, disorderly 
and irritable child, banished to a side-table and forced to eat 
alone, learned to control temper, tongue and habit. He who 
begins the day aright will be inclined to begin life aright. 

There are temperaments sleepy, dull and slow in the morn- 
ing whose energy rises with increasing hours, till noon finds 
them at the acme of strength. Such at least can put on an 
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appearance of interest till the habit of cheerfulness becomes 
a part of the nature. 

Cheerfulness, in this case, was constantly encouraged. 
With the cloth laid smooth and straight, and a fragrant leaf 
or bud or blossom by each napkin, with shining silver and 
spotless china and ample dishes, not riotously overladen, 
each was expected to contribute some maxim. A bit of verse, 
a short text from the New Testament or some book worth 
reading and remembering, ten words or a dozen that mean 
something, to give utterance to these grew to be the daily 
habit of the various members of the family. And this not 
from compulsion, but because it grew half unconsciously to 
the parents themselves. 

After Amy was large enough, that daughter took under her 
charge the arrangement and decoration of the table. The 
mother had observed that the most affectionate, dutiful and 
home-loving of daughters are those who have something to 
do to make home pleasant. Mr. and Mrs. Southmayd sat op- 
posite one another at the middle of the broad table, where a 
general oversight could be more easily kept than at the end. 
A knife, fruit knife and teaspoon at the right of each plate, a 
fork and a napkin at the left, the salt and a small butter-plate 
directly above, and the breakfast dishes in a pile before the 
father’s chair, was the usual mode of serving breakfast at the 
Southmayds’. The small fruit-plates were a necessity, since 
it was the daily habit to eat fresh fruit, either cooked or in its 
natural state, the first thing after sitting down to the table. 
Dora had been told by scientists that fruit acted as a tonic 
upon an empty stomach, a truth which her own experience 
attested. It was invariably followed by some preparation of 
cereals, either one of the many kinds of delicious wheat 
foods, oatmeal, or hominy. 

What next? Probably there is a less uniform standard of 
breakfast-dishes than of any other meal. There are hot, 
heavy, greasy dishes for the gross feeder, and, let it be said, 
the gross think, like him of the Ingoldsby Legends : 

“It seems he had taken 

A light breakfast,—bacon, 
An egg and a little broiled haddock, at most 
A round and a half of some hot, buttered toast, 
With a slice of cold sirloin from yesterday’s roast, 

And then,—let me see,— 

He had two, perhaps three 
Cups,—with sugar and cream,—of strong gunpowder tea, 
With a spoonful in each of some choice eau-de-vie.”” 


Where a inan with well-developed powers of nutrition is 
forced to work all day with little or no lunch, a hearty break- 
fast is indispensable. Even then it should be like no other 
meal in the day. 

“T breakfasted at Mr. James’s not long ago,” said a visitor 
at Mr. Southmayd’s, one morning, “and if my life depended 
upon it, I could not have told what meal it was like. You 
could have called it a hearty luncheon or supper, or even a 
dinner, but not a breakfast.” 

At his request, Mrs. Southmayd made out a short list of 
morning dishes like the following 


BREAKFAST BILLS OF FARE. 
Baked Quinces and Cream. 
White Wheat. Mince Meat, with Dropped Eggs. 
Leyonnaise Potatoes. Graham Toast. 
Coffee. Chocolate. 


Ceraline and Cream. 
Cream Toast. 


Baked Apples. 
Mutton Chops. 
Baked Potatoes. 


Graham Gems. Chocolate. 


Stewed Pears. Oatmeal and Cream. 
Beef Rolls. Mashed Potatoes. 
Raised Biscuit. 


White and Brown Bread. Cocoa. 


Currant Sauce. Wheatena. 
Omelet with Bread Crumbs. Cold-sliced Mutton. 
Stewed Potatoes. Buttered Toast. 


Coffee and Cocoa. 


Stewed Apples and Raisins. 
Wheatlet and Cream. 
Venison Steak and Jelly. Browned Potatoes. 
Scotch Scones. Chocolate. 


Evaporated Peaches, stewed. Oatmeal. 
Broiled Lamb's Liver. 
Plain Omelet. Browned Potatoes. 


Toast. Coffee. 


Baked Apples and Cream. 


Wheatlet. Corned Beef Hash. 
Baked Eggs. Stewed Potatoes. 
Muffins. Cocoa. 


Strawberries and Cream. 


Hominy. Frizzled Beef with Eggs. 
Grahem Gems. Baked Potatoes. 
Coffee. 


Sliced Oranges and Bananas. 
Cracked Wheat. 
Broiled Shad. Hashed Potatoes. 
Rolls. Cocoa. 


It is evident that heartier food is needed in cold weather, 
and that acid fruits are most desirable in spring and early 
summer. 

A SumMMER BREAKFAST Party. 
Berries or Peaches, and Melons. 
Fried Perch. Sauce Tartare. 
Coffee and Chocolate. 
Chickens Broiled, or stewed in Cream. 
Saratoga Potato:s. Raised Biscuit. 
Porter-house Steak. Tomatoes with Mayonaise. 


It is easy enough to substitute broiled chops or beefsteak 
for eggs, fish or hash in any of the above bills of fare. The 
average American is not slow in demanding hearty food, and 
there are many who believe the stimulating tendency is shown 
in the nervous, restless, excitable temperaments, which are 
becoming alarmingly frequent. Especially is it true that 
high-strung, precocious children are wrought up to an un- 
natural pitch by concentrated food. Mrs. Southmayd early 
saw that different temperaments like different kinds of nour- 
ishment. Quick, hot-headed Charlie desired meat three times 
a day ; but the mother found that to gratify the craving seemed 
to produce a still greater activity of the brain and that it 
simulated a strength which had no real basis. In conse- 
quence of this she prepared fruits and vegetables with articles 
containing starch and sugar, like bread and milk. Fine wheat 
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bread, fat pork, griddle-cakes and syrup and soda biscuit 
were seldom placed before the children. Sweet cream, but- 
ter, and occasionally fat beef supplied heat, and there were 
plenty of muscle-building dishes. 

George, on the other hand, a slow-molded, stout boy, was 
kept from fattening food and allowed to eat what Charlie was 
denied. Wheat, in some form, was indeed the mainstay of 
the family, containing as it does every one of the elements 
found in the human system. And the children who had 
studied botany and the chemistry of plants in the garden with 
their mother without knowing they were doing so, were early 
taught to be satisfied by being told the reason why certain 
things they liked were denied them. It was explained that 
abnormal appetites are fostered by bad habits, and that dis- 
ease and crime are stimulated by the use of improper food 
acting through the nervous system upon the brain. 

In teaching the children concerning the proper food for 
different seasons and varying bodily conditions, this mother 
repeated the Southey statement that for breakfast a man eats 
Sally Lunns in England, orange marmalade in Edinboro, 
sheep’s head and oatmeal porridge everywhere in Scotland, 
roast potatoes in Ireland, frogs in France, pickled herrings in 
Holland, sauer kraut in Germany, pepper dishes spiced with 
aniseseed in Spain, maccaroni in Italy, horse flesh in Tartary, 
curry in Hindostan, birds’ nests in China, and ant cakes on the 
Orinoco. Under the cool, moist skies of Great Britain the na- 
tives consume heartier food than under our sunny firmament. 
But it greatly depends on habit and mental conditions. 

An ordinary breakfast set before Queen Victoria consists 
of oatmeal porridge served in blue bowls, of which dish she is 
very fond and of which every one present is expected to taste ; 
steak, cold rump steak pie, cold gammon of bacon, boiled 
eggs, Scotch scones, brown bread, honey, coffee, and a kind 
of cocoa specially prepared for Her Majesty. Whocan doubt 
that the heavy, stolid, sorrowful mental condition of the 
Queen affects her appetite? It is not likely that she par- 
takes of all these dishes at the same meal, but her tastes are 
sufficiently indicated. A lighter, brighter, more cheerful and 
versatile temperament would revolt from such a prepon- 
derance of solid food. 

No such amount or kind of nutrition can be needed by one 
who takes little exercise and uses little mental exertion. It 
does not differ greatly in quality from that of Queen Eliza- 
beth, who partook of fine wheaten loaves, ale, beer, pottage 
of beef and mutton, rabbits, and butter in great quantities. 
In one of her journeys through England it required three 
oxen and one hundred and forty geese to furnish a Sunday 
morning repast for the brilliant Queen and her retinue. 

Yet there was then much excuse for hearty food. There 
were neither stoves nor modern conveniences for diffusing 
heat and greater stores of carbon were required. Many of 
our vegetables were undeveloped roots or tubers and a crude 
civilization demands and enjoys food both coarse and hearty. 
It contains less nutriment than food in a finer form, and it 
belongs to the strong, sensuous and unrefined. It is more a 
matter of habit and convenience than choice to use much 
meat for the morning meal, certainly in the summer. 

How different this from the coffee and roll of the mercurial 
Frenchman whose small, active muscles and tense nerves 
would be overwhelmed by a ponderous matin meal! Better 
than either, more friendly and homelike, is the American 
breakfast, where all wait for the laggard and sit together to 
chat about yesterday and plan for to-day; where laughter 
ripples about the circle and sparkling anecdotes or merry 
jest! Over all the wide world the sun sheds his first glad 
beams on no fairer sight than on an affectionate, united 
family just gathering from separate unconscious voyages into 
the regions of the unknown. 


Once when the family gathered thus, Mr. Southmayd, in 
answer-to his wife’s query, repeated the lines of Mrs. Stafford : 
“ What do I want for breakfast, dear ? 
My wants are all in my mind quite clear, 
You, with your cheerful morning smile, 
And a pretty dress, my thoughts to beguile 
Into thinking of flowers ; a loving word 
That will all through my busy day he heard. 
Be certain to give me these, all these, 
And anything else that you can or please.” 

Then the conversation fell into the channel suggested by 
them. It was decided that whosoever began the day in a 
right mood was inclined to continue brave all day, no matter 
what might happen. To start facing the sunshine, to reso- 
lutely turn away from the shadows which fall across every 
life, to banish distorted mental images, and substitute those of 
health and beauty, these are within the power of the will and 
easily become habitual. 

A class of teachers have lately come to the front who deny 
the influence of food over the character and even over the 
physical body. They declare that as mind is the only forma- 
tive agent in the universe, the only real power there is, ever 
was or ever can be, therefore mind governs physical as well 
as mental digestion. “Food and drink have just the effect 
which mind thinks it will have,” say they. “ It may not be the 
mind of the person who eats, but the minds of all who believe 
that certain food produces always certain influences. If you 
have indigestion change your mental condition and not your 
food. To do that would be to confess that matter governed 
mind when the converse is known to be true.” 

This mode of reasoning is a reversal of the usual process, 
but who can deny that it embodies much truth? He whose 
attention is constantly fixed upon his own sensations becomes 
their slave instead of master. Invalidism can be the only 
result and it begins in the mind. 

During the warm days of early summer or fall the family 
frequently breakfasted on a vine-shaded porch where an old 
deal table answered every purpose. In a letter to her sister, 
Mrs. Southmayd described such merry occasions : 

“ My table linen at such times consists of yellow or crimson 
lunch cloths and napkins. On one corner is the place for the 
bread board with its brown and amber loaves; in another the 
golden butter, fragrant as the breath of the gentle Alderney 
chewing her cud within sight. Beside the cracked wheat sets 
the pitcher,—not a dwarfed mug, but a full-grown aldermanic 
pitcher,—filled to the brim with creamy richness. Beyond 
stands a generous dish of berries just plucked from the vines, 
bordered by old-fashioned garden flowers. 

“ Mayhap peach time has come and that luscious fruit lies 
drowned in its own delicious juices. We leave one plate of 
them unpealed, upon which to feast the eye. What can be 
more beautiful than the velvety, mottled surface of this queen 
of fruits, with orange, melting into crimson or fading into 
gold? 

“Perhaps currants are ripe,—red, winey currants, white, 
translucent currants,—placed beside a generous bow! of sugar 
to tone down their piquant flavor. When grapes are ripe we 
pluck them from the vines overhead and pile the clusters 
upon a lordly dish, wreathed with their own graceful leaves 
and tendrils. Beside them are spread melons, dewy and cool 
from the darkness where they have forgotten the sun which 
mellowed the firm interior pulp. While the taste is satisfied 
the eye takes delight in the dark green rind, the white lining 
and the crimson center with its tawny seeds. The tints of the 
watermelon, the peach, the plum clad in royal livery, the apple 
streaked with gold or crimson, the jet of the blackberry, the 
luscious richness of the raspberry or strawberry, the amber 
and purple of the grape are doubly and daily enjoyed at our 
breakfasts and luncheons.” 
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In the preparation of school lunches Mrs. Southmayd took 
great pains. During her visits to the school-room (for this 
mother was one of those who think it a duty to take an inter- 
est in teachers and their work) she saw the curious habits of 
little ones during the recreation hour. A slice of chicken, a 
pickle, rich chocolate cake and mince pie disappeared almost 
as rapidly as the performances of a juggler. Bread and butter 
and marmalade, candy and nuts and sandwiches and fruit 
were gone in less than five minutes and the children were at 
play before she could recover breath. 

That obliged her to have a serious talk with the teachers 
who developed habits they could not entirely control. 

“The trouble begins at home,” said the principal. “The 
most of our pupils are not taught to eat slowly and neatly. 
Mastication is a most ungraceful act if performed in a slovenly 
manner. And the table habits of many of our children are 
neglected. Even when their manners are good, they eat too 
fast for health.” 

In consegence, Mrs. Southmayd talked with some of the 
mothers living near and they together made arrangements 
with one of the teachers to see that their children should 
spend at least fifteen minutes at luncheon. Their food she 
prepared in such a way as to make it appetizing. There were 
sandwiches of thin slices of bread and chopped meat, or hard 
boiled eggs, a cup of custard, cold rice or tapioca pudding 
with rasins, and sometimes a tightly covered cup of stewed 
fruit, rolls and seed cookies. She never put up the same food 
two days in succession and allowed no pastry or candy. At 
home they often had loaf sugar to eat, for Mrs. Southmayd 
recognizing the desire for sweets to be a natural craving, sup- 
plied it with the purest material that could be had. 

These lunches wrapped in old, clean napkins and packed 
in lunch boxes kept perfectly clean, would be sufficient to 


tempt an anchorite. 
—Hester M. Poole. 
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PIECING THE QUILT. 


Deep grows the clover, a soft green sea, 

Blithely the note of the throstle rings, 
And Margery, under the locust tree, 

Sits at her patchwork and sews and sings— 
Sings and dreams, and her fingers fly, 

With sunbeams kissed and with shadows flecked, 
And the fair spring hours flit lightly by 

With the joy they bring to a bride-elect. 


And oh, what a wonderful quilt will grow 
Out of those fragments and tiny bits! 
And the dimples come and the dimples go, 
As she measures and matches, and trims and fits— 
A bit of blue in the center there, 
From a remnant left of her Sunday gown; 
A strip of white and a rose-pink square, 
And a border here of chocolate-brown— 


Chocolate-brown—that was Grandma’s dress, 
Bought that year when John first came: 
Margery’s thinking of that, I guess, 
For in Margery’s cheeks shines forth a flame. 
And this is a scrap of Jennie’s sacque, 
Dots of white on a ground of green, 
And tiny, zigzag lines of black, 
With drooping, golden bells between. 


The sunswept earth is very fair 
To the maid who sits in her shady niche, 

And a tender thought, that is like a prayer, 
Is tightly fastened with every stitch. 

There’s a new, sweet world that is just at hand, 
Where a cozy nest of a home is built, 

And she wonders and dreams of that unknown land, 
As she sings and pieces her patchwork quilt. 


—FHattie Whitney. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
STEPHEN’S WIFE. 

HE discord reigning in many homes to which sons have 
brought their young wives is owing mainly in most 
cases to the fact that the mother having invested her 
son with attributes belonging only to perfection ex- 

pects to see in the person of his wife also a perfect being. But 
not being, as in the case of her son, blinded by love, the human 
imperfections of her daughter-in-law are quite perceptible and 
very sternly she sits in judgement upon them, deeming her son 
most unfortunate in his choice, and herself an injured unhappy 
mother indeed. And it is a pitiable fact that the trouble of 
which I speak is also in a degree attributable to jealous 
mother-love, that cannot bear that any other object should 
enter into herson’s heart to claim a share of its love and ten- 
derness, such a large share too as the wife usually gets. 

But I am glad to be able to state that Aunt Charity Bennet 
is not of the above designated sort. 

“Stephen is married,” she cheerfully announced to her 
friend Mrs. Prior, who came to visit her. “Stephen is mar- 
ried, had you heard of it?” 

“ Ah yes, you poor soul! 
pathize with you.” 

“If that is all you came for you might as well go home,” 
replied aunt Charity, rather bluntly. “I don’t need sympathy.” 

“You don’t mean to say that you’re glad of it, or even 
reconciled to having a young thing in here to rule over you?” 

“Why that is not the state of things at all Mrs. Prior. I get 
along with Stephen’s wife very well indeed. She has not 
tried to rule over me.” 

“T thought they always did,” said the disappointed friend 
“but I’m glad to hear that you are comfortable. She doesn’t 
snub you nor try to put you down, nor—anything ?” 

“No. I let her see at the very first that I accepted her as 
a daughter. I do not attempt to dictate to her in any thing. 
If she asks me for information I give it, but I do not intrude 


I came down on purpose to sym. 


it, so she has no opportunity to snub me even if she had the 
| disposition.” 

“ And isn’t she wasteful and extravagant and—and tony?” 

“No.” (‘I shouldn’t tell you if she were so,’ thought Aunt 
Charity.) ‘Of course she has not had much experience, but 
that is nothing for which she isto blame. I let her goon 
and make her little mistakes so she will know better what to 
do next time, and I never allow her to see that I blame her 
when she meets with a failure.” 

“ As to her being tony,” continued Aunt Charity, “I don’t 
think she is. She is proud enough to be particular about her 
dress and other things about the house, and I am glad of it.” 

“But don’t she make changes that you had rather not have 
made? Don’t she have new fangled notions and laugh at 
your’s because they are old fashioned ?” 

“T expected, when Stephen married, that his wife would 
be young and have new ideas, new notions, and want to fix 
things up according to them, and I found that I was right and 
I do not mind. She never meddles with my own personal be- 
longings or disturbs any thing that she knows I wish particu- 
larly to be left alone. It must be an unladylike unkind per- 
son indeed who would do so and Stephen’s wife is neither.” 

“Well I’m glad you are satisfied. Stephen is a good boy 
and I’m very glad to learn that he has done so well.” 

“Oh yes; she is good enough for Stephen, though he is a 
good boy as you say. Stephen is not perfect, however, and 
his wife will not find life with him to be always smooth, but 
they are both sensible young people and will get on all right 
together, I think, if I do not interfere with them which I do 
not mean to do.” 


Exit Mrs. Prior with a disappointed air. 
—Mary Sweet Potter. 
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BONBONNIERES. 


* * * As the memory of a dream 
Which now is sad because it hath been sweet.— She//ey. 


y S time passes and civilization increases, pub- 
/ lic taste changes in all things, small as 
great. 
shops and fancy stores to-day are not what 
they were ten years ago; on the contrary 
they are infinitely handsomer and more 
luxurious. The fashionable confectioners 
produce as elegant designs as are to be 
found in Paris, but, alas, they are too costly 
for ordinary purses. A few suggestions, 
therefore, as to their manufacture will be 
appreciated by those who have the gift of 
making fancy trifles artistically. Many wealthy ladies have 
made the pastime fashionable in New York by learning how to 
make them from the French women, who are adepts in the art. 

The stagione of all forms of bonbonnieres i is the small silk 


stuffed with sugar almonds, 
and tied up by knots of gold 


Insert the finper: 
And the 
Andpull thereout 


weet. supar plum, decorated with a delicately 


painted spray of flowers, such 
as the time-honored forget-me- 
not, ox-eyed daisies, a spray 


Fig. 1. 
of heather or myrtle, or by a few small feathers, or a motto 
conveying good wishes. 

A more elaborate receptacle, and one often seen in the lead- 
ing confectioner’s stores, is a melon-shaped box, composed of 
five sections, cut in the form of figure 2, but enlarged, of 
course, to the size the box is intended to be, a good proportion 


being six inches long by two and a half across. To make the 
box, cut the sections out of thin cardboard, cover three of 
them with pink satin and two with pale blue or cream color, 
line them neatly with white 

satin or linen lining goods and 

sew them together, leaving one 

side open. The fifth section 

will fit under the first one, and 

so Close the box, which can be Fig. 2. 

opened by a slight pressure at the twoends. Loops of ribbon 
should be added to the ends, and if a very handsome effect is 
desired, fine silk cords may be sewn down each of the seams, 
or they may be overcast with gold or crystal beads. This 


Fig. 3. 

melon box will answer admirably for containing sugar al- 
monds or any kind of dry bonbons, and it will be useful after- 
ward as a receptacle for silks or other odds and ends. 

Smaller melon boxes can be made by cutting the sections 
out of bristol board, binding them with narrow silk ribbon, 
and inscribing upon the outer sides some suitable motto. The 
sections must be joined as previously described, and the loops 
of ribbon added at the ends, and it will be found that they 


or satin bag, presumably | 


The bonbonnieres displayed in the | tae ‘ 
| method of construction is very simple. 


twist, the side of the bag being | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| after figure 34, 


joined together, and neatly lined with white silk, 


will command a ready sale at bazars, or come very well for 
family gifts, though, of course, they will not have so gay an 
appearance as those that are covered with satin. 

Figure 3 shows a very handsome box in the form of a jockey 
cap; this is amongst the latest novelties shown at one of the 
leading fancy warehouses. It should be made full size, but, 
of course, if preferred it may be of smaller proportions. The 
Two pieces of card 
must be cut out the shape of figure 3, of course, in due pro- 
portion to the size of the cap, one of which 
must be covered with a piece of satin of 
two colors, previously joined together, say 
pale salmon and white, blue and pink, or 
scarlet and white. The joint should run 
straight through the center of the tip, so 
that it may be parti-colored, and the 
second piece of card, which should be a 
shade smaller than the first one, should 
be covered with white sarsanet, and fixed 
to the under part, either by slip stitch or 
To form the box, fit on to the foundation 


Fig. 3a. 
by strong gum. 
about an eighth of an inch from the outer edge, a ring of 
cardboard covered and neatly lined with white 
silk; the ring should be about three inches and a 
half in depth. Six sections must now be cut out, 


three of one color and three of 

another, to match the foundation piece (measuring 

them, of course, with due regard to the box fitted 

on to the foundation); these sections must be 

Fig. 
taking care to insert between the cap and the lining a strong 


| piece of cord, corresponding in height to that of the box, to 
| which the cap will form the cover. 


—S. £. 


Archer. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


SPRING COMING. 


Have you seen the bluebird tilting, 
Tilting on the topmost spray? 

Have you heard his blithe notes falling, 
Calling out as though ’twere May ? 


Soon we’ll see the pussy willows, 
Billows foaming o’er the hedge; 

And the crimson maple blushing, 
Flushing all the forest’s edge. 


I have heard a jolly varlet, 
Scarlet breasted, piping clear; 
Robin’s sure that earth is waking, 
Shaking sloth, and spring is near. 


Gentle showers will soon be gushing, 
Rushing from more genial skies ; 

On the barren hillsides falling, 
Calling to the flowers—“ Arise!” 


Soon the bee will gaily hover 
Over fields abloom anew, 
Reveling,in sweets, the gipsy, 
Tipsy with the honey dew. 


Rouse thee, then, O soul, with gladness! 
Sadness, quickly now begone ; 
Winter goes—the cold, the dreary— 
Cheery, sunny spring comes on. 
—Emma W. Crain. 


“ OvER his keys the musing organist, 

Beginning doubtfully, and far away, 

First lets his fingers wander as they list, 

And builds a bridge from dreamland for his lay: 
Then, as the touch of his loved instrument, 
Gives hope and fervor, nearer draws his theme, 
First guessed by faint auroral flushes, sent 
Along the wavering vista of his dream.”’—Zewe//. 
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A BABY’S REQUIREMENTS. 
‘Foop, CLOTHING, CLEANLINESS AND SLEEP. 
I—FOOD. 

GF OOD, clothing, cleanliness and sleep are 
the baby’s chief requirements for the 
first few weeks of its life. It seems 
little to ask from the world into which 
it has been unceremoniously ushered 
without its consent being asked or 
obtained. Yet very often the wee 
stranger does not succeed in getting 
even these simple requisites of exist- 
ence in their proper measure. In vain 


by using its lungs as vigorously as it 
can. In nine cases out of ten its ap- 
peals are answered by more food, when, 
perhaps, it is already suffering from in- 
digestion and cries for relief. If itis fed 
in sufficient quantities, at proper intervals, and then cries un- 
reasonably it is from some other cause than hunger, and the 
mother, or nurse, must seek to ease it in some other way 
than by feeding it. Sometimes unpinning the blanket and 
warming the little feet by the open fire will soothe it, or 
putting them into warm water. If there is a paroxysm of 
crying, a warm bath may cut it short. Wrap the baby in 
some soft, woolen covering and lay it gently in the warm 
water. Test the heat first with the elbow, the hand is not 
sufficiently sensitive to decide the matter. Lift it out ona 
warm dry flannel and have its clothes warmed before re- 
placing them. Sometimes it can be quieted by being un- 


| 


it protests in the only way open to it | 


dressed, wrapped in flannel and a flannel wrung out of hot | 


water laid on the bowels. Merely being undressed and 


rubbed with a warm, soft hand will at times still its cries. | 


Gentle rocking and hushing in the arms will be effectual if it 
is not in pain, or some of the many soothing, caressing ways 
that come by nature to mothers and lovers of babies, may be 
tried, but never, never be so weak as to walk with it. 
atoms of humanity have brought with them the fatal aptitude 


Adam. Once having tasted the sweets of being carried 
back and forth, up and down, they will scream for it. 
can do no possible good that cannot be accomplished other- 
wise, and exhausts the victim who does it, the part of wisdom 
is not to begin it. 

No cast iron rule can be laid down for feeding a baby. 
Different children require different treatment. Their appe- 
tite and capacity for food varies as much as those of adults. 
A strong, healthy baby with a ravenous appetite requires 
more food than a delicate, small one. Common sense must 
modify the general rules, which are all that can be given, to 
suit particular cases. 
when a child is satisfied and when it is not. If it grows and 
thrives it is the surest test of its being properly nourished. 
When a mother can nurse her baby herself it is a very happy 
thing for both of them. A world of trouble and anxiety is 
saved and if she is more closely confined than she otherwise 
would be, she is more than repaid by the well-being of her 
child. When for any reason this is impossible there are two 
alternatives, either a wet nurse, or artificial food. The first 
is a luxury that is possible only for well-to-do people, and it 


many persons who could afford it prefer the latter instead. 


As it 


These | 


A little observation soon teaches one | 


old it is four hours during the day and once at night if 
it awakens. Sometimes its supper is so satisfying that it 
sleeps until the morning. If the mother has not enough 
milk the baby can be fed twice or three times aday. She 
should not nurse it when she is over heated, fatigued, or 


| much excited, of worried, but wait until she is rested and can 


calm herself. 

When the baby cannot have its natural food, pure, fresh cows’ 
milk should be substituted for it. If it is sweet and good 
it need not all be the milk of one cow. If half the care were 
given to the preparation of the food and the cleanliness of 
the nursing bottle that is sometimes bestowed upon this point, 


| the results would be more satisfactory. When the milk is 


brought in it should be allowed to stand for one hour in a 
cool place, and then the upper two thirds be poured intoa 
separate vessel for the baby’s use. Ifthe weather is very 
hot it had better be scalded at once, but not allowed to boil 
after it has reached the boiling point. The pitcher contain- 
ing it should be covered and set on the ice. Until the child 
is four weeks old the proportion should be half milk and half 
water with a /itt/e sugar. Cow’s milk contains one-third less 
sugar than the mother’s milk which the young baby would 
naturally receive, so the deficiency must be supplied, but if 
too sweet it is apt to disagree with the delicate stomach. 
The quantity of water must be gradually diminished until at 
four months old pure milk is given. About one gill, or a 
quarter of apint of food is required at first; it should be 
freshly prepared each time and heated by standing the bottle 
in boiling water. The nurse should taste it, but never by put- 
ting the nipple of the bottle inherown mouth. A plain clear 
glass bottle should be used and a black rubber nipple. A 
tube cannot be kept perfectly clean without an expenditure 
of time and pains that few can give. Death lurks in it, par- 
ticularly in summer, and as it is unnecessary it had better 
be dispensed with. Itis well to have two bottles and keep 
the one not in use filled with cold water. Several nipples 
should be provided so that they can be frequently changed. 
Sometimes the hole inthe end is stopped up, a fact that the 
baby will discover if no one else does, and which always 
excites its deepest indignation. When not in use the nipples 


all j should be in acup of cold water to which in summer a pinch 
or acquiring bad habits which we all inherit, possibly from | of baking soda has been added. 


Until the first eight teeth have come the baby’s diet should 
consist principally of milk. It may have occasionally a little 
bread, a piece of rare beef steak to suck, thin oatmeal gruel 
made with milk, or the yolk of a soft boiled egg. After that 
it can be given all these in greater abundance varied with 
beef tea, mutton broth and any farinaceous gruels. If at any 
time milk disagrees with the child add a tablespoonful of 
lime water to each gill. When good milk cannot be ob- 
tained condensed milk may be used and in many cases 
answers admirably. Allow one teaspoonful to six table- 
spoonfuls of boiling water at first and increase the strength 
as the child grows older. The following recipe for an in- 
fant’s food was given by a celebrated physician in Phila- 
delphia, and has been used with success when no other prep- 
aration was retained. 

Infant’s Food. 

Seventeen and three-fourth drachms pure sugar of milk. Dis- 
solve in a pint of hot waterand keep it cool. This sours in a day or 
two, but dry, the milk sugar will keep indefinitely. It can be ob- 
tained from any druggist. Three tablespoonfuls of the sugar of 


, | milk water; two tablespoonfuls of cream; oae tablespoonful of 
is attended by so many drawbacks and disadvantages that | 


A young baby should be nursed every two hours during the | 
day and at not longer intervals than every three hours during | 


the night. When it is six weeks old begin gradually to 


’ _ plain water in mixing the ordinary food. 
lengthen the time between the meals until at four months | 


milk; two tablespoonfuls of lime water. Mix these ingredients, 
warm the food and it is ready for use. After the child is a few 
weeks old double the quantity without changing the proportions. 

When there is diarrhoea, rice water can be substituted for 
If the child suffers 
from colic two or three teaspoonfuls of water as hot as can be 
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given will do as much good as any internal remedy and is 
perfectly harmless. Stimulent, sedatives, or any form of 
soothing syrup should be strictly prohibited. If a baby is 
subject to prolonged fits of screaming, a doctor should be 
consulted and his advice followed. 

Warmth.—A new born child has been accustomed to a 
temperature of about 99 degrees. It requires more warmth 
than an adult and yet should not be kept ina hot room. It 
must be warmly dressed and when taken out of the room 
where it lives protected, by additional covering from draughts 
of cold air. In summer a window should be kept open day 
and night and in winter the mercury should not be allowed 
to fall below 70 degrees in the day and 65 degrees at night. 
After it is a month old, a baby should be taken into the open 
air every day unless the weather is severely cold or s:ormy. 
It must be well wrapped in winter and put in charge of a 
trustworthy person. It is a mistaken idea that any child can 
wheel a baby carriage. There have been more accidents to 
children and more peril of life and limb from the carelessness 
of young nurses, when out of sight of the mother, than from 
all other causes combined. If she is unfaithful she is apt to 
take it where there is danger of infection, as in visiting 
friends, or give it improper articles of food to keep it quiet. 
If the mother cannot take it herself or send it with some one 
in whom she can put perfect confidence, she had a thousand 
times better keepit at home. Warmly dressed, as if for out 
of doors, it can be wheeled up and downa room with the 
windows open, or laid ona bed under the same conditions, 
avoiding a direct draught. It has been suggested that if a 
padded frame about eighteen inches high, is made to fit on a 
bed, the mattress affords a safe play grcund even for a baby 
who is old enough tocreep. In summer it could be placed 
on the grass, laying down a thick rug, or a couple of blankets, 
to protect the child from possible dampness of the ground. 

—ELlisabeth Robinson Scovit. 


Onginal in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


THE WEE SPRIG 0’ HEATHER. 


Roses, an’ orchids, an’ a’, are naething sae precious tae me, 

As this wee sprig o’ faded heather which has journeyed across the sea. 

I opened my letter an’ luiked, an’ there, in the inmost fauld, 

Lay this wee bit o’ Scotia’s heather, which “ Auld Lang Syne” recalied. 
Days, when the haill warl’ seemed sae bonnie, an’ bricht, an’ wide, 

Frae my nuik i’ the fragrant heather, heich on the mountain side; 

The laverock, awa i’ the lift, seemed brakin’ its hert wi’ glee,— 

Wha wadna fairly dirl tae hing i’ the lift ower the sea? 


Oh! for the smell o’ the heather, honeyed, an’ dewy, an’ saft, 

The bees hung buzzin’iy ower it, fairly drucken an’ daft; 

The bluebells nodded their saucy heids, as blue as the lift abune, 

At the lang, straicht, purple foxglove, their haughty mountain queen. 
Doon at the hillside’s fit, whaur the fields lay yellow and ripe, 

I could hear the corncraik*groan, and the plover cheerily pipe; 

The smell o’ the saut, saut sea cam’ soughin’ upon the breeze,— 

Oh, there surely were never, never sic bonnie lang days as these! 


Dear, wee bit o’ faded heather! ye min’ o’ the days sae lang, 

Ye min’ o’ the bonnie blue sky and the laverock’s meltin’ sang ; 

Think ye, wee withered wicht, gin I wandered up there ance mair, 

Wad the sky seem aye as blue an’ bricht, an’ the warl’ aye as fair ? 

Wad the laverock’s sang be as lood, an’ the haill warl’ aye as{sweet, 

As it was when I climbed the hill wi’ fresh, untired feet? 

Oh, wee bit o’ heather! ye dinna ken hoo ye’ve cheered an’ lichtened me, 
Bringin’ a message ye wot nae o’, frae the dear lan’ ower the sea! 


—Tsabel Gordon. 


—If by spell or incantation 

The loved and lost I might again behold, 
Breathing and warm in youth’s bright incarnation, 

And glowing with the loveliness of old, 
That word I would withhold, for their sakes only; 

Estranged and changed as in a haggard dream, 
Time-tossed and tempest-beaten, old and lonely, 

To their young eyes what spectres we should seem! 

—Charies L. Hildreth. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
GASTRONOMIC THOUGHTS AND SUGGESTIONS. 
SUPPLEMENTED WITH VALUABLE TESTED RECIPES. 

[Zhis series of papers is Original in GOOD HOUSEKEEPING and is not 
printed elsewhere. It is the only series which Miss Parloa prepares tor 
publication regularly.) 

XXXII. 
BILts OF FARE. 
BREAKFAST. 
Oranges. 
Yellow Corn-Meal Mush. 
Broiled Fish. Potatoes in Cream Sauce. 
Rolls. Toast. 
Buckwheat Cakes. 
DINNER. 

Clam Bisque. Crisped Crackers. 
Potted Pigeons, with Dumplings. 
Boiled Rice. French Peas. Sliced Tomatoes. 
Lettuce and Sorrel Salad. 


Thin Water Crackers. Cheese. 
Graham Pudding, Golden Sauce. 
Coffee. 

SUPPER. 


Broiled Ham. Poached Eggs. 
Toast. Graham Muffins. 


Baked Apples. Sponge Cake. 
Tea. 


In New York and some other States venison and grouse 
have been out of the market for many weeks; but, delicious 
as these meats are, one does not miss them, since ptarmigan 
and antelope are plenty and comparatively cheap. In all 
large seaports one can find also string-beans, cucumbers, 
tomatoes, egg-plants, French artichokes, Brussels sprouts, 
and a great variety of other fresh vegetables. Strawberries 
have been in the market all the winter,—of course at high 
prices, and only in small quantities. We are now beginning 
to have a good supply at reasonable prices. The extremely 
cold weather injured the strawberry plants in some sections, 
yet there is a promise of an ample stock from States north of 
Florida. All the fresh salads—such as dandelions, chicory, 
sorrel, escarole, barbe du capucin, etc.—may be had at the 
large markets, and, put with lettuce, they give freshness to 
the fare. As a rule, it is well to have about four parts of 
lettuce to one of escarole, sorrel, or barbe du capucin, 

The supply of chives is becoming plentiful. The use of 
chives improves the flavor of a savory omelet, a potato salad, 
or soups and sauces, so much that no one who can get a pot 
of the herb should be, without it. Put the plant in a pot of 
fresh earth and keep it in a sunny place, and well watered. 
Cut it close to the surface, and in a week there will be a new 
crop of green shoots from which to cut. 

For those who live in the country this is a good time to 
send to a reliable seed store for a supply of bulbs. Plant 
them in a pot or box. Keep them well watered and in a 
sunny corner, and in a few weeks you will have a fine bed of 
green chives. 

WHAT TO DO WITH STALE BREAD. 


With a little care on the part of the housekeeper every 
scrap of stale bread can be made available. All the crusts 
and small pieces should be spread in a pan and dried slowly 
in a warm oven, When they are perfectly dry, put them ina 
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small bag,—made of ticking or canvas,—and pound them fine 


with a wooden mallet. Sift them and put them in glass jars. 
They will keep for months, and can be used for breading 
meat, fish, croquettes, etc. 

Another way of using these dried scraps is to roll them 
until they break in rather coarse crumbs. They are then 
nice to eat with a bowl of milk for luncheon or tea. 

Cut all the crust from a loaf of stale bread, and then tear 
the loaf in long, thin pieces. Spread these in a large pan, 
only one layer deep, and place in a hot oven. When they 
are crisp and brown, which will be in about six or seven 
minutes if the oven be very hot, send them to the table with 
thin slices of cheese. This dish is nice just before dessert. 
Frequently it is served with the coffee. 

Take a quantity of slices of dry bread. Dip them quickly, 
one by one, in a bowl of cold water. Place them in a large 
dripping-pan, having only one layer at a time. Then set the 
pan ina hot oven. In ten minutes the bread will be brown 
and crisp. Place on a warm plate and cover with a warm 
napkin. Serve at once with a little broiled smoked salmon 
or salt cod. This dish is a good one for luncheon or tea. 

After sprinkling stale rolls or biscuit with cold water, place 
them in a pan and cover them with a second pan. Setin a 
moderately warm oven for twelve minutes, and they will 
seem almost as good as if freshly baked. 

Put a loaf of stale bread in a deep pan, and, after covering 
it with another pan, set it in a moderately hot oven for twenty 
minutes. At the end of that time take it from the pan, and 
set iton end to cool. This bread will cut like a fresh loaf. 

Cut all the crusts from a loaf of stale bread, and put the 
loaf in a steamer. Set it overa kettle of boiling water for 
twenty minutes, and serve at once with a sauce which has 
been made in the meantime by the following receipt: Put 
three cupfuls of boiling water in a small stew-pan, and place 
the pan on the stove. Mix three tablespoonfuls of flour with 
half a cupful of cold water, and stir the mixture into the boil- 
ing water. Continue stirring for two minutes. Now add half 
a nutmeg, grated; the yellow rind of a lemon, grated; and 
also two cupfuls of sugar. Boil for twelve minutes; then add 
two tablespoonfuls of butter and the juice of the lemon. Cut 
the steamed bread in slices with a sharp knife, and pour a 
generous supply of sauce on each slice as it is served. This 
is a nice dessert when there are children in the family. 

Delicious griddle-cakes are made with stale bread. Soak a 
pint and a half of stale bread in a pint of milk for ten or 
twelve hours. Keep the mixture in a warm place, where it 
will sour slightly. At the end of the ten or twelve hours, rub 
it through a sieve. Beat into the sifted mixture one tea- 
spoonful of salt, two tablespoonfuls of sugar, half a pint of 
sifted flour, and a slight grating of nutmeg. Dissolve one tea- 
spoonful of soda in half a gill of milk. Add this liquid and 
two well-beaten eggs to the mixture. These griddle-cakes 
require a little longer time to cook than the common batter 
cakes. 

The foregoing are only a few of the many ways in which 
stale bread can be used. 

New York Buckwheat Cakes. 

At this season everything new in the way of griddle-cakes is 
acceptable. The following rule gives a delicious buckwheat cake, 
which is a change from those found almost everywhere: 

The materials used are six cupfuls of buckwheat, two of graham 
meal, one of “ middlings,” a scant half-cupful of home-made yeast, 
one large tablespoonful of salt, and two quarts and a pint of tepid 
water. Put all the dry ingredients in a large bowl or pail, and add 
the yeast and water. Beat thoroughly for fifteen minutes. Put 
the mixture in a warm place, and let it rise over-night. In the 
morning fry on a hot griddle. 

Enough cakes for six or eight persons can be made with the 
materials mentioned. 


Home-Made Yeast. 
Pare seven good-sized potatoes. Put them on to boil. At 
the same time put a large handful of hops in a cheese-cloth 
bag. Place this bag in a saucepan, and pour over it two quarts of 
boiling water. Cover, and set on the fire. When the potatoes 
have been cooking for half an hour, pour off all the water, and 
mash the potatoes fine and light. Now beat in a tablespoonful of 
salt, one teaspoonful of sugar, and half a pint of flour. Pour the 
boiling-hot water on this mixture, and beat well. Let the mixture 
stand until it is blood-warm; then add a large cupful of yeast. 
Cover, and keep in a warm place for twenty-four hours. Stir fre- 
quently. At the end of twenty-four hours the yeast will cease to 
ferment. Put it in glass jars and keep in a cool place. 
Almond Soup. 

For this soup there will be required two pounds and a half of 
the lower part of a leg of veal, one-quarter of a pound of Jordan 
almonds, three tablespoonfuls of butter, three of flour, one level 
teaspoonful of salt, one-third of a teaspoonful of white pepper, the 
thin rind of a lemon, a small piece of mace, two quarts of water, 
and one pint of cream. 

The day before the scup is to be served, put the veal and cold 
water in a stew-pan, and heat slowly to the boiling-point. Skim 
carefully ; then cover, and set back where the water will just 
bubble for ten hours. At the end of that time strain through a 
napkin, and set away to cool. In the morning skim off all the fat. 
Blanch the almonds by pouring boiling water on them, letting them 
stand for two minutes, then pouring off the hot water and covering 
them with cold water, and finally rubbing them between the hands, 
when the brown skin will come off readily. Put the blanched al- 
monds ina mortar and pound them toa paste, adding a teaspoon{u! 
of cold water whenever they have the appearance of becoming oily. 

Now put one quart of the veal stock in a stew-pan, and set it on 
the fire. Put the cream, mace, lemon rind, almonds, salt and pep- 
per in the double boiler, and place on the stove. Beat the butter 
and flour to a cream, and stir this into the boiling stock. Pour 
this mixture into the double boiler, and cook the soup fifteen min- 
utes longer. Rub through a fine Jurée sieve, and serve hot. 

—Maria Parioa. 
CCopyright by Maria Parloa. All rights reserved.) 


Original in Goop HOUSEEEPING. 
OHOCOLATE AND COCOA. 

There is not much difference between chocolate and cocoa. 
They are both made from the seeds of a tree that grows in 
Central and South America and the West Indies. Humbold: 
first made the tree known to Europeans. It is an evergreei 
and bears flowers and fruit the whole year. The fruitisa long 
pod containing twenty to thirty beans in a rose colored sweet 
pulp. Twice a year, in June and December, the fruit is 
gathered, and the beans are separated and dried in the sun. 
The manufacturer roasts these beans about as coffee is roasted, 
and they go through several processes of crushing, grinding. 
etc., toremove the acrid oils and the grit, and finally the finely 
pulverized mass is mixed with sugar, if any kind of sweet 
chocolate is to be made. Cocoais the name given to the bean 
in its native country, and also to the powdered forms of it in 
the market. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
MAROH. 
Windy and muddy, and fitful and dark— 
Sloughs for our footsteps and clouds overhead; 
Oh! for the notes of the bluebird and lark, 
Whispering hopes that the winter has sped 


Ah! there is blue smiling out of the sky— 
Never a day but has one gleam of light ; 

Never a winter that clouds did not fly: 
Never a time but a day followed night. 


Here is a blossom right down at our feet, 
Pearly and pure as the first flakes of snow; 
List to the songs of the warblers so sweet,— 
Smiling is hope, and forebodings may go. 
—Sarah E, Howard 
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A QUESTION OF THE DAY. 
THE VALUE OF TIME. 
CAREFUL statistician says: “Who- 
ever can teach the masses of the people 
how to get five cents worth a day more 
comfort or force out of the food which 
each one consumes, will add to their 
productive power what would be equal 
to one thousand million dollars a year 
Hin value.” How can these masses be 
reached? The answer comes imme- 
“Through education ; teach- 
ing our girls thoroughly, in every 
phase of domestic economy, as the prospective heads of 
households, and showing them the advantage of spending so 
as not to incur any waste.” ‘That is all right for the future, 
but at present the masses must be reached through the 
mother, if this increase in productive power is to come from 
our food. She it is that orders the daily supply, and, in many 
homes, occupying the double position of mistress and maid, 
also cooks it. To obtain the full amount of nourishment for 
each cent expended, she must know just which contains ni- 
trogen in largest quantities for strength, flesh, etc., and which 
carbon for warmth, and how to combine both, for we eat, not 
merely to sustain life, but also for growth, to be able todo 
mental and physical work, and to keep pace with time in re- 
pairing the wastes of the system. How is the busy mother 
whose whole time is filled with care of house and children to 
get this indispensable knowledge if her early education has 
been small. It is too late to form habits of study and besides 
she has no money to spare to purchase the necessary books 
if she knew what they were. There is a remedy close at 
hand. Every family ought to subscribe to a good household 
magazine, where, thanks to our progressive ideas as a people 
all these things and many more equally potent to home com- 
fort are discussed thoroughly fro and con. To a frugal house- 
wife two dollars and fifty cents a year subscription may seem 
extravagant; still, it is but five cents a week, and Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING can be had in the large cities from the news- 
dealer by the single number and wiil repay for itself over and 
over again. It will refresh the weary worker when tired and 
discouraged to learn that there are new and far more easy 
methods of accomplishing what must be done, and the pleas- 
ure of trying something novel gives fresh energy. To use a 
little ceremony in serving meals has a refining influence on 
the family and adds to creature comfort. It is often the tired 
mothers who put “messes” before the family in slapdash 
manner thinking the end attained when hunger is appeased, 
and causing one man (in a case I call to mind,) to remark fa- 
cetiously to the farmer as he looked at the pork and beans; 
* How are you going to cross that ocean of porridge to reach 
that little island of meat.” They are the ones that need the 
help gained by reading kitchen lore, where they find how 
very little more effort is required to live (in provincial par- 
lance) “like folks.” And when to this is added the knowledge 
that there are ways of utilizing everything so as to have no 
waste whatever, why the book proves a prize, adding to our pro- 
ductive power so much additional comfort without extra ex- 
penditure, and forming one great link in political economy. 
One of our weeklies, some little time ago, demonstrated that, 
while the whole income of all the people of this country in- 
cluding the accumulations of the wealthy and wages of the 
poor aggregate ten thousand million dollars a year, this gives 
only an average to each person of “almost exactly fifty cents 
per day,” so, while five cents of that immense total is too 
small to be found, yet, when it represents the tenth part of 
each individual income, it assumes vast significance and every 


one should be not only glad, but eager to save his part. 
Again, another paper showed that the daily saving of five 
cents put in the bank, would be to many people, the differ- 
ence between comfort and misery in old age. As a nation 
we are large in our ideas and rejoice in grand sum totals, 
utterly forgetting the drops that so quickly fill the bucket. 
Some of the largest incomes have been built on the smallest 
savings, for example that of John Jacob Astor, who, we are 
told, worked two years to save fifteen guineas. That model 
of common sense Benjamin Franklin, tells us to “ beware of 
little expenses” as “a small leak will sink a great ship,” and 
in the household “the little leaks” are what strand us, 
proving in the end large rocks. It would seem then that real 
economy suggests the household magazine as the most ser- 
viceable means to educate the masses in industrial improve- 
ments, by showing them that the advantages to be gained 
from “skilled labor” in the home are as great as in the 
trades. Another great benefit will be the time that will be 
gained, for by elevating housework to an art having a system 
about it, the few moments saved in doing this or that, will 
give a gain in hours that will surprise us, if we take “ note of 
time.” It has been computed that in a working year of 313 
days of eight hours each, five minutes lost each day is, in a 
year, three days, two hours and five minutes; ten minutes is 
six days, four hours and twenty minutes; twenty minutes is 
thirteen days and twenty minutes; thirty minutes is nineteen 
days, four hours and thirty minutes; sixty minutes is thirty- 
nine days and one hour. 

Here we find the time for recreation and culture sighed for 
by many as among the impossibilities. It is largely in our 
own hands if we are as careful to use the minutes saved here 
and there, as we would be in spending what is the fruit of the 
closest care and economy, giving to each moment as to each 
cent its full value. The main trouble is half-heartedness 
about things. We have not energy enough. We seem to 
forget that what is worth doing at all is worth doing thor- 
oughly. The one way to success in any undertaking is to 
despise no smallest part as of too little account to heed, 
always remembering while “trifles make perfection, yet per- 
fection is no trifle.” 

—Emma Keeler. 
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HERE AND NOW. 


I have had dreams of grander work than this,— 
Some seal of greatness set on hand or brow; 
Sometime, somewhere, a work of greater bliss, 
Not here, not now. 


Some work that leads more near the mighty God, 
Like that of dwellers on the mountain’s brow ; 
This common work is all too near the sod 
Of here and now. 


But He who plans for each his work and place, 
And kindly teaches when we ask Him how, 
Will surely give to each the needed grace 
Just here and now. 


No need that I should stumble up the hill 
In search of blessings; I but humbly bow 
My head in sweet content to do His will, 
Just here, just now. 


—Lura Bell. 


THINK ye the notes of holy song 
On Milton’s tuneful ear have died? 
Think ye that Raphael’s angel throng 
Has vanished from his side? 


Ohno! We live our life again; 
Or warmly touched, or coldly dim, 
The pictures of the past remain— 
Man’s works shali follow him !— Witter. 
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FAMILY FASHIONS AND FANOIES. 
V. 

Coats AND GOWNS—HINTS TO THE HOME DRESSMAKER. 
HORT wraps are the rule for the 
spring. For dressy wear there are 
tiny mantles of heavy-corded silks 
trimmed with flat passementeries 
of silk crochet and jet. Some of 
the most elegant of these wraps are 
composed entirely of many intri- 
cate wheels crocheted by hand of 
heavy saddlers silk and beaded 
with jet or trimmed with flat bands 
of slender pendant drops. Lace 
borders and fringes are passé. 
These tiny mantillas, which scarce- 
ly reach over the upper part of the 
waist and arm, are fitted to the 
figure with precision and look as 
if they were moulded over the cor- 
sage. ‘The coat remains the first choice for negligée and 
general wear. The new coats are quite short. The medium 
length coat, which reaches half way down the skirt, is entirely 
out of fashion. It isnowan accepted rule with people of good 
taste, that to be stylish and graceful a wrap should be either 
quite short or long enough to reach nearly to the foot of the 
dress skirt. The shorter styles in these outside garments 
usually prevail in spring and summer except for traveling, 
when long ulsters or raglans of wool, mohair or pongee silk 
will be worn as heretofore to cover the entire gown. Redfern 
is making quite short coats of rough homespun cloths for the 
demi-season. ‘These coats are loose in front, buttoned diag- 
onally with hoin buttons, high on one shoulder, tight-fitting 
at the back, and are simply finished on the edge with double 
rows of machine stitching. Short, tight-fitting coats, quite 
similar in shape to the covert coat of last season, but without 
the lapped seams, and a trifle shorter, especially at the back 
and over the hips, will be a popular model for spring. The 
edges of these coats are often double-stitched, but they may 
be finished by a half-inch mohair braid, laid on as a border 
and stitched down to the coat on each edge, or by a narrow 
piping edge of silver or gold braid. Vest fronts in contrast- 
ing colors are seen on many of the new coats. A stylish little 
coat of navy blue faced cloth was recently shown with a vest 
of gray cloth braided in straight horizontal lines with silver 
braid. The reverse fronts of the coat, where it was turned back 
to display this vest, were half-faced with gray cloth. Cuffs of 
gray cloth, braided with silver, a high collar, and fans of gray 
cloth braided with silver and let in at the pleats over the 
tournure finished the coat. Dull, brickish-red shades of terra 
cotta, mouse-greys, golden browns and greyish blues in dark 
shades, all promise to be popular colors for coats. Black 
cloth coats will be worn more than ever, as they harmonize 
with any dress and do not fade as colors do under the alter- 
nate glare of the sun and the moisture of the night. 

Amateur dress-makers are cautioned that there are com- 
paratively few changes in waists and basques. Full front ef- 
fects are very popular, and this fullness is often added in a 
plastron set on the front of the dress waist. Dress waists 
which have become slightly worn in front may be made over, 
and the worn places covered by a full shirred plastron of 
surah silk, or a flat velvet plastron with a shirred or pleated 
square of silk set in below the collar. 

Henrietta cloths in colors and cashmeres will be exten- 
sively used this spring, and are made up with plain, striped 
or plaided surahs, in large patterns, or with moiré silk. Our 
best merchants have purchased but a limited supply of the 


colored Henrietta cloths, as they have reason to believe that 
the strong analine dyes used by manufacturers, and acting 
unequally on the silk and wool of which the goods are com- 
posed, will cause the fabrics in some colors to crinkle with 
dampness. Until they have been thoroughly tested, it is im- 


' possible to tell what the wearing qualities of the new goods 


are. Merchants also believe that Henrietta cloths in many in. 
stances have been passed over hot rollers to give the brilliant 
luster to the cloth, which is one of its chief beauties, but 
will cause the goods to spot with water. Meanwhile colored 
Henrietta cloth is the novelty and possesses the advantage 
over cashmere of shedding the dust. 

A stylish dress of dark stone blue cashmere was recently 
made with a basque, which will serve as an excellent model 
for spring. ‘This basque was quite short at the back and on 
the hips, and was finished with a full vest of blue moire, held 
at the throat and at the waist-line in two clusters of shirring ; 
deep saw-teeth points of silk bound on the edge bordered the 
vest and laid over on it, taking the place of the little rolling 
revers of silk velvet or wool, which reach to the waist and are 
often used to border the vest. The underskirt of this dress 
was of blue moire silk laid in heavy pleats at the side, where 
the full wool draperies were drawn up displaying the under- 
skirt. The waists of cotton dresses are either basques or 
little round surplice waists. 

Draperies were never more eccentric and irregular than 
now. Hardly any two dresses are draped alike. A great 
many skirts entirely covered with drapery are seen, and the 
soft, exquisite texture of cashmere and of Henrietta cloth will 
lend itself to this new drapery with exquisite grace. The 
home dressmaker should take note that all draping now de- 
pends from pleats set in at the waist-band. Front draperies 
are usually different on the two sides. On one side the full- 
ness of the drapery is often held in the waist band by six or 
seven narrow pieats, extending from the center of the front 
far back on the side, while on the other side the fullness of 
the breadth is held on the hip in a close, full cluster of pleats, 
leaving a space in the waist band from the side to center of 
the front without fullness. This long front breadth is then 
caught up in bunches at different places. Often the sides of 
the underskirt are displayed by the drapery, and at these 
points the underskirt is laid in deep kilts or finished with a 
narrow panel of velvet or decorated in some other manner. 

The butterfly back is a graceful back drapery, caught up in 
sash loops at the sides and held high in the center of the 
back. Long, straight back breadths unrelieved by puffs or 
loopings make an excellent stylish back drapery. Several 
breadths are shirred for drapery on the back of dressy cotton 
skirts. These breadths must be very full and the shirring 
held in a large, full cluster on the basque. Many of the skirts 
of gingham dresses are laid in lengthwise inch tucks stitched 
from the waist-line to the bottom of the skirt. Challis and 
printed mohair or figured alpacas, as they really are, in deli- 
cate colors are made into tasteful dressy little gowns, trimmed 
with velvet and finished with dainty vests of creamy mull. 
Black lace dresses, which are far more expensive at first, are 
not as expensive in the end, as they are useful at all seasons 
of the year, as evening dresses in winter and as afternoon and 
church dresses all summer. The creamy challis woolens are 
becoming, but the pure white mohairs are exceedingly trying 
to any but a fair, young face, while the black lace dresses are 
becoming to every one, young and old. 

There is a decided fancy for full bishop sleeves with dressy 
costumes. These sleeves are not so large as the leg-o’-mutton 
sleeve of last season. Tailor dresses for the promenade 
retain the close coat sleeve which has been worn for a long 
time ; it grows no larger and still remains short. 

—Helena Rowe. 
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00-OPERATIVE HOUSEKEEPING. 
CONSIDERING THE ECONOMIES OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 
DOZEN years ago the codperative 
craze was at its height in England. 
Joseph Arch’s agricultural reforms, 
the Rochdale system, the codpera- 
tive stores, these were the topics of 
interest everywhere among the in- 
dustrial classes of that teeming 
isle. It may have been the success 
of the communistic cottage system 
for working people that first gave 
rise to the idea of coOperation in 
housekeeping, or this may have 
merely grown out of the general 
fomentation of theories looking to 
the amelioration of labor and the 
betterment of the social condition 
of the laborer. But whatever its 
direct origin it met with eager re- 
sponse in the minds of many Eng- 
lish women, and the object of this 
paper is to describe one of these cooperative English homes, 
together with a smaller experiment or two in the same direc- 
tion on this side of the water. 

A few miles out of London, and one of its most charming 
suburban cities, is Richmond, famed for many things besides 
its quaint Elizabethan palace, which was the great queen’s 
favorite retreat and the scene of her death; for here came 
Thackeray and Dickens, and earlier old Dr. Johnson, and a 
great host of worthies, for rest and recreation, and here on the 
beautiful terrace George Eliot wrote “Adam Bede.” Walk- 
ing one day in Richmond Park, afriend exclaimed, pointing 
toa group of handsome houses some distance off, ‘* Those 
are the cooperative housekeeping houses, and a dear friend 
of mine occupies one. Would you not like to visit it?” 

A visit was arranged accordingly, and the next morning we 
set off on an interesting journey. It was a semi-detached 
group of five houses, which had been built specially for the 
purpose, and which were rented “ power” furnished, viz., heat- 
ing, lighting and service. A housekeeper had charge of the 
whole, and subject to her authority was the entire retinue of 
help from the chief cook to the scullion. All this service 
was included in the rental cost, and occasioned no care what- 
ever on the part of the separate heads of the several families. 
One kitchen afforded the conditions, and one set of hands 
performed the labor of five, with an immense saving as to 
fuel and waste, and a large one as to service. Each house 
had its own dining roont where the meals were served sepa- 
rately from bills of fare mutually agreed upon by the re- 
spective matres familias, and the expense of the table was 
calculated on a pro rata basis per capita. The housekeeper 
of such an establishment, as may be seen, is its dominant 
factor, and upon her falls the burden of responsibility. 
Ability and good managing capacity are her requisites, and a 
liberal and well earned salary is the reward. In this case the 
housekeeper belonged to that class of impecunious gentle- 
women so often met with in England, women daintily reared, 
poorly married, unhappily bereft, without the means of live- 
lihood, with no special adaptation to any pursuit, with no cer- 
tain honest bread-winning capacity. Good natural powers 
and an underlying vein of good sense enabled her first to 
master her own pride and second the duties of her place; and 
she presented as sweet a picture of faithful and competent 
self-sustaining womanliness as one would wish to see. How 
amazing that the armor of a social custom that condemns 


daughters to a life-long unfitness for self-support, of which | 


both experience and observation have proven over and over 
again they are more likely than not to stand in need of some- 
time, should still remain intact in one large class of human 
society amid the light of this prejudice-dissolving and caste- 
destroying century ! 

This English cooperative housekeeping was a thoroughly 
well-ordered and systematic operation in all its details. The 
chances of failure were less in England than under a similar 
system they would have been with us, in the proportion that 
household help is cheaper and readier there than here, and 
of a betier average character as to skill. But under its magic 
the multitudinous problems of housekeeping seemed to melt 
away invisibly, and there remained only that essential and 
sacred residuum, the unity of the family life and the exclu- 
sivism of the home circle. All about the suburbs of London 
and in various parts of England, similar experiments were 
being carried on in varying degrees of convenience and cost, 
and for certain grades of living and certain large classes, they 
seemed the foreshadowings of the housekeeping of the future. 

The American experiment, far from being a replica of this 
fine and self-sufficient English one, is rather halting and 
lame in comparison, though it is fulfilling a useful and satis- 
factory end. A successful effort of two families living in 
neighboring but wholly detached houses—separated in fact 
by a distance of twenty-five feet—to utilize the same steam 
boiler for heating purposes, was afterwards extended to a 
plan of cooperative housekeeping. It was in a small western 
village, where the scarcity of help and its very unskilled 
character imposed a serious strain upon the housewives, and 
detracted sadly from that state of unalloyed bliss which is 
the typical possession of every household. The larger house 
was chosen as the scene of culinary action on account of its 
more convenient arrangement and better appliances, which 
was offset by the transfer of all the laundry work to the sec- 
ond house. The meals were served to the families separately 
in their respective dining rooms, and the living expense was 
settled pro-rata according to the number of inmates of each. 
It was found easier to procure two fairly competent house- 
helpers working together, and with a systematic division of 
the duties of the whole, than it had been previously to retain 
one indifferent one in each household. They served respect- 
ively, and respectfully, in kitchen, dining room, and as house- 
maids, and gave ample and cheerful service. One man was 
coachman, fireman and general factotem for both; one steam 
boiler served to warm the two houses; and one fire cooked 
the two dinners, and breakfasts and suppers likewise. ‘The 
expense was less per month in the aggregate, the living was 
better, the general comfort of the families advanced. 

In yet another case a young married couple and two busy 
women are carrying on the codperative plan. Their table is 
communal, which in such a case is desirable. ‘The expense 
of the household, including rent, fuel, living and help is cut 
in two, and the half paid by the two working women secures 
them the quiet, freedom and comfort of home, at a less rate 
than they would pay for oydinary board. 

These are mere straws, but a vital current sets them in 
motion. ‘They prophesy a day wherein women of small 
households shall introduce substantial business methods into 


| their economies, and relieve the life of the home of many 


burdens that depress and weigh it down. They appeal to 
the housekeepers of the future; to the daughters growing 
up around us, and to the young women starting forward in 
the journey, whose housekeeping habits are not fixed and un- 
changeable. Let us endeavor to project into their future a 
broader conception of the relation of means to end, anda 
larger relative sense of the utilities, and so may we assist them 
in a more rational devotion to the higher life of the household. 

—Mrs. Pauline Swalm. 
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HOUSEKEEPING IN FOREIGN LANDS. 
IX. 
IN CHINA—THE NATIVE PLAN. 

HE great difficulty in describing house- 
keeping in China does not lie in the 
scarcity of materials, but rather in the 
actual superabundance of them. It 
would require a volume in itself to 
describe the queer customs and super- 
stitions which rule the average Celes- 
tial household. We shall, therefore, 
now only attempt to give a sketch of 
every-day kitchen life, with a short 
description of the viands there pre- 
pared for an ordinary Chinese family. 
The first thing one notices on entering 
the kitchen is the stove, if it can so be 

called. It is made of ordinary brick, with holes in front 
about six inches square, through which can be fanned the 
charcoal fires, usually made mere holes in the brick-work 
above. Sometimes small earthenware stoves are built in 
solid, in which case small holes are drilled in the bottom to 
allow the air to reach the fire from the square apertures be- 
low. These stoves are of all sizes to suit, some being used 
for small earthenware pots, while others are large enough to 
receive the great family pan in which the rice, or “ great vege- 
table,” as it is sometimes called, is almost always cooking. 
These large pans, shaped like huge saucers, are used equally 
for frying, boiling, or stewing, and the wooden cover goes 
into the pan, not fon it, and floats on whatever may be boil- 
ing at the time. ‘The whole of these fireplaces communicate 
with one chimney; but as there is very little smoke, except 
when lighting the fire with wood, the natives do not care 
much whether the chimney “draws” or not. The only other 
furniture in the kitchen is the table, which is generally—like 
the rest of the surroundings—as black and dirty as can well 
be conceived. Upon the grimy chimney are pasted red 
papers, covered with Chinese characters, in honor of Chow 
Kun Kong, the god of the kitchen, and before these, on the 
fifteenth of each moon, red candles and incense are re- 
ligiously burnt. He is implored to protect not only the 
kitchen, but the fires, the cooking, the meals, and the cooks, 
and, if the rice is not properly boiled, poor Chow Kun Kong 
(like our cat) is often blamed for it. Another thing one 
notices in every kitchen is a sheet of paper pasted on the 
wall, with a number of black marks upon it. This is the 
tally of the water-carrier, who, when he brings in a load of 
water (two pails) presses his thumb on the bottom of a pan, 
and, with the smut, makes a mark on the paper,—one that 
cannot possibly be either erased or copied. 

The Chinese take three meals a day,—one at seven, one at 
noon, and the third about sunset. Except on occasions of 
ceremony, great simplicity is the rule, and the highest man- 
darin dines on nearly the same fare as the ordinary peasant. 
The main dish at every meal is, of course, the great staple of 
the country, rice, and the well-fed coolie, who eats large 
quantities at each meal, can stand, as a rule, more fatigue 
and do more persistent work than the average European on 
his more costly flesh diet. 

On rising a little after daybreak, a “snack” is taken, con- 
sisting of a little tea, cake, vermicelli, or eggs, after which 
comes breakfast, the fare at which is repeated, with but little 
difference, at dinner and supper. Here is an ordinary bill of 


fare: Rice, sweet potatoes, salt fish, salt pork, celery, leeks, | 


garlic, ground nuts, and salt cabbage. In the evening congee 
(or rice boiled to a pulp) is drunk at supper. For a sick diet 
strong meats are abjured, and salt eggs and fresh ginger sub- 


| 
| 


stituted. At great dinners the principal dainties are birds’- 
nest soup, duck, diche de mer, sharks’ fins, salted snails, melon 
seeds, and a few other dishes which have no European 
equivalents. All frying is done with pork fat. 

Boiled snake is sometimes eaten by people who have that 
common Chinese complaint, the itch, and many other queer 
things are also eaten as specifics against different ailments, too 
disgusting in many cases even for passing mention. At dinner 
wine is generally used, and it is served hot like tea. There 
are about a hundred different kinds of wine, some nearly pure 
spirit, others weak and tasting like poor sherry. These wines, 
or Sam-shoo, are made from rice, rye, barley, millet, etc., and 
the Ningpo wine is generally considered the best. 

The Chinese do not eat puppy dogs, rats or cats, any more 
than the French do. Perhaps some of the excessively poor 
may be forced at times to such extremities, but these deli- 
cacies do not enter into the food of the people. They are, 
however, sometimes used as food in case of certain sicknesses 
for which they are considered a specific. 

The sexes do not dine together, the boys even being taken 
out of the women’s quarters after they are about nine years 
of age. In houses where a number of coolies are kept, they 
dine, after their masters have finished, at the same table and 
upon the same fare. Dinner is almost always, when the 
weather permits, taken in the open air. In summer the outer 
jacket is generally thrown aside, the wide pantaloons being 
the only article of dress worn. 

The tables are about six inches higher than those used by 
us, and the diners sit closely packed round like sardines ina 
box. Before each guest is placed a pair of chopsticks, a 
spoon and a saucer of soy, a sauce prepared by fermenting 
peas or beans. No table-cloth is ever used, and napkins are 
unknown. In the center stands a huge bowl of rice, wit! a 
ladle in it, and the other dishes are placed round it in bowls. 
To each one is then given a bowl of rice, and, with his chop- 
stick, he reaches out to such dish as he prefers, takes a small 
portion, always the poorest, and, placing it on his rice, shovels 
it, and a portion of the rice with it, into his capacious mouth. 
Each one in turn does the same, every one politely pointing 
out to his neighbor the choice morsels, or else picking them 
out himself with his chopsticks and placing them, with some 
polite expression, in his neighbor’s bowl. At large dinners 
the guests sometimes drink for small wagers, each one, as he 
empties his wine cup, holding it out across the table to let 
every one see that it isempty. But, though the Chinese may 
become a little hilarious and their faces red with the fuse! oil 
in the wine, I have never, during a period of sixteen years, 
encountered a single intoxicated Chinaman. 

Fruit enters largely into their diet, and is generally eaten 
in an unripe state, or what would appear to us assuch. Many 
of the fruits are the same as seen in our markets; but in ad- 
dition are to be found the Lai chee, the pomegranate, the 
mango, and the pumalo (or huge orange), the mango and 
pumaio, in their season, being the most delicious of fruits, and 
much used as presents by the natives. 

After meals the mouth is always washed with warm water. 
The Chinese do not drink cold water, and an iced drink is 
(fortunately to them) an abomination. They generally use 
instead weak tea in small quantity—always Oolong—or hot 
congee. The consequence is that dyspepsia is unknown. Water 
pipes are generally standing on a side table, and after meals 
almost every one, before leaving, lights a small bowl of tobacco, 
gives a puff or two, and passes the pipe to the next comer. 

Foreigners seldom go into a native kitchen, for the sights 
there seen are generally far from pleasant or appetizing. [n- 
deed, many European ladies have passed half a lifetime in 
China without once entering their own kitchen. 

The Chinese live at a very low cost, a man being able to 
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feed and clothe himself, wife, and family with decency on five 
dollars a month. Rice, salt fish, salt cabbage, and sweet 
potatoes are the mainstays of this wonderful people, who, but 
for the immense mortality among the children, would soon 
increase so rapidly as to absorb the rest of the habitable 
earth. The cow is not used for food. She is only good for 
tilling the fields; consequently, milk not being obtainable, 
many children die from improper nourishment while young. 

—*“ Fan Qui.” 


Onginal in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


THE LUNCHEON QUESTION AGAIN. 


A PLEA FOR FRUvIT. 


If the luncheon question has not already been laid on the 
shelf, I would like to put in a plea in behalf of fruit lunches. 
The wife of a Vermont farmer, in taking exception to Mrs. 
Poole’s suggestions, evidently looked at the question from a 
purely practical standpoint. In “ Middlemarch,” George 
Eliot writes of the most exasperating of all criticism,—that 
which sees vaguely a great many fine ends and has not the 
least notion what it costs to reach them. Now, any one who 
has ever spent much time on one of our New England farms, 
with leisure to study the life of a farmer’s wife, must have 
realized that her’s is one of the busiest of busy lives, and can 
readily understand how, in the midst of the hundred and one 
duties that go to make up the every day routine, the prepara- 
tion of an ideal lunch may be far more desirable than practical. 
Moreover, in many a family, with its goodly number of growing 
boys and girls, it is not merely a question of one, but often of 
several lunches daily, in which case the luncheon problem is 
one not easily solved and deserving of no little thought. 

Few people, I find, realize the benefit to be gained from a 
free use of fruit. Now, I would suggest that the child, rather 
than the mother, be held responsible for the preparation of 
the daily lunch, but instead of sending him to the pantry for 
bread, meat, cake, etc., I would suggest that he be sent down 
cellar or out into the field for some ripe apples, pears or 
grapes. A moderate supply of sound, ripe fruit, together with 
one or two graham gems, make a luncheon far more healthful 
and appetizing than most of the luncheons that find their way 
into the baskets of many of our school children. 

Some two or three years ago the luncheon problem be- 
came a personal one with me. Teaching two sessions a 
day, too far from home to dine with the family, the oft re- 
curring question what to have for lunch became a most per- 
plexing one. Finally, through the advice of my physician, 
and I must confess somewhat under protest, I made the ex- 
periment of making my noon-day meal entirely of fruit and 
coarse graham bread. The after-dinner heaviness gave way 
to a feeling of buoyancy, and headaches and attacks of 
| indigestion became far less common than formerly. Now, 
: for the ten school months, my bill of fare for Junch is almost 
invariably limited to ripe fruit and graham gems or crackers, 
and my constantly increasing health and strength more than 
justify the wisdom of the experiment. 

The other day, in an old Dickens Calendar, I came across 
this quotation: “It is the person not in the predicament who 
» always know just what ought to have been done in it.” 

Now, as one who has been in the predicament and found a 
Way out of it, I venture to predict that if the already too 
heavily laden farmer’s wife would only realize that she is 
) doing the best thing for the children, by limiting their lunches 

to bread and fruit, and give the experiment a fair trial, there 

would be one less daily problem to solve and certainly less 
cause than formerly to call in the doctor. 
: —A. J. C. 


*“ Fan Qui,” or foreign devil, is the ordinary name for foreigners in China, 
and is not intended generally as an offensive expression. 
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SAVING MONEY FOR FOOD. 
THE EVILs oF BAD JUDGMENT AND EXTRAVAGANCE IN MARKETING 
AND CLOTHING. 

HE article on the pecuniary economy of 
food in the January number of the Cen- 
tury by Prof. W. O. Atwater of Mid- 
dletown, Ct., should be taken into the 
popular understanding. The American 
people are wasteful in the purchase 
and cooking of food, and not any are 
more so than the workingmen and 
housewives of the poorer classes. Prof. 
Atwater says that even those who wish 
and try to economize in the purchase 
and use of food very often do not 
understand how. Half or more of the 

common man’s earnings is spent for food. In Germany the 
statistician Engel ascertained that sixty-two per cent. of the 
workingman’s income of $225 to $300 is spent for food; fifty- 
five per cent. of the earnings of $450 to $600 of the inter- 
mediate class; and fifty per cent. of the income of the class 
in easy circumstances and getting $750 to $1100a year. In 
Great Britain workingmen earning $500 spend fifty-one per 
cent., and in Massachusetts the per cent. of earnings paid by 
workingmen for food ranges from sixty-four to fifty-one per 
cent. Every saving in the expense for food, then, has an 
important bearing on a man’s saving for accumulation and his 
ability to buy luxuries or, perhaps, comforts. 

The cheapest food is that which supplies the most nutri- 
ment for the least money. The best food, in the sense of 
that which has the finest appearance and flavor and is sold at 
the highest price, is not generally the cheapest nor the most 
economical, nor is it always the most healthful. The coal 
laborer who made it so much an article of faith to give his 
family “ the best flour, the finest sugar, the very best quality 
of meat,” who, at a time when excellent butter was selling at 
twenty-five cents a pound paid twenty-nine cents for an extra 
quality; who spent $156 a year for the nicest cuts of meat 
which his wife had to cook before six in the morning or after 
half past six at night because she worked all day in the fac- 
tory ; who spent only $108 for clothing for his family of nine 
and only $72 a year for rent in a crowded tenement house, 
where they slept in rooms without windows or closets ; who 
indulged in this extravagance in food when much cheaper 
meat andin all probability much less of it, cheaper butter, 
cheaper flour, and other less costly materials such as come 
regularly upon the table of manya man of wealth, would have 
been just as wholesome, just as nutritious, and in every way 
just as good save in its gratification to pride and palate—this 
man was innocently committing an immense economical and 
hygienic blunder. 

It is shown by Prof. Atwater that a quarter of a dollar in- 
vested in flour, meal, or potatoes brings several times the 
quantity of nutrients that it does if spent for meats, fish, or 
milk. The potential energy that lies in food costs from eight 
to thirty-four cents a pound in the vegetable, and from 
eighteen cents toa little over one dollar in animal foods. 
The reason for this higher cost is of course simple enough. 
Animal foods are made from vegetable, and by a more or less 
expensive process. 

Taking the world through, the poorer communties and classes 
of people almost universally select those foods which chemical 
analysis shows to supply the actual nutrients at the lowest 
cost. But, unfortunately, the proper proportions of the nu- 
trients in their dietaries are often very defective. Thus in 
portions of India and China rice, in northern Italy maize 
meal, in certain districts of Germany and in some regions 
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and seasons in Ireland potatoes, and among the poor whites 
of the southern states of this country maize meal and bacon, 
make a large part of the sustenance of the people. These 
foods supply the nutrients in the cheapest forms, but they are 
all deficient in protein. The people who live upon them are 
ill nourished and suffer physically, intellectually and morally 
thereby. 

On the other hand the Scotchman finds a most economi- 
cal supply of protein in oatmeal, haddock and herring; and 
the thrifty inhabitants of New England supplement the fat 
of their pork with the protein of beans and the carbohydrates 
of potatoes, and supplement maize and wheat flour with the 
protein of codfish and mackerel; and while subsisting largely 
upon such frugal, but rational diets, are well nourished, 
physically strong, and distinguished for their intellectual 
and moral force. 

An instance of the common waste of food is mentioned by 
Prof. Atwater. In a piece of meat for roasting, weighing 
sixteen pounds, the “trimmings,” which consist of the bone 
and the meat cut out with it, and which were left for the 
butcher to sell to the soap man or get rid of in some other 
way, weighed four and one-half pounds, so that eleven and 
one-half pounds of meat went to the customer, who, of course, 
paid for the whole. The butcher said that he sold this sort 
of beef largely to the ordinary people of the city—mechanics, 
small tradesmen, and laborers; that many of his customers 
preferred not to take the “trimmings”; and that they were 
not exceptionally great in this case. Inquiries of other meat 
men brought similar information. 

The four and one-half pounds of “ trimmings” consisted of 
(approximately) two and one-quarter pounds of bone and 
one-half pound of gristle which would make a most palatable 
and nutritious soup, and one and three-quarter pounds of 
meat, of which, one pound was lean and three-quarters of a 
pound fat. It was estimated that the nutritive materials of 
meat thus left unused, saying nothing of the bone and gristle, 
contained some fifteen per cent. of the protein and ten per 
cent. of the potential energy of the whole. The price of the 
beef was $2.24. Assuming the nutritive value of the ingred- 
ients of the “ trimmings” to be twelve and one-half per cent. 
of the whole, twenty-eight cents’ worth of the nutriment, be- 
sides the bone and gristle, was left at the butcher’s. 

A Boston marketman said to Prof. Atwater: “Across the 
street over there is an establishment which employs a good 
many seamstresses. One of them comes to my place to buy 
meat and very frequently gets tenderloin steak. I asked her 
one time why she did not take round or sirloin, which isa 
great deal cheaper, and she replied, very indignantly, ‘Do you 
suppose because I don’t come here in my carriage I don’t 
want just as good meat as rich folks have?’ And when I 
tried to explain to her that the cheaper meat was just as nu- 
tritious, she would not believe me. Now Mr. ——and Mrs. 
——, who are among the wealthy and sensible people of the 
city, buy the cheaper cuts of meat of me. Mr.—very often 
comes and gets soup bone, but I have got through trying to 
sell these economical meats to that woman and others of 
her class.” 

Prof. Atwater is told that the people in the poorer parts 
of New York city buy the highest priced groceries, and that 
the meat men say that they can sell the coarser cuts of meat to 
the rich, but that people of moderate means refuse them. He 
hears the same thing from Washington and other cities. A 
friend of his, a man of wealth, who, like his father before 
him, had long been noted as one of the most generous bene- 
factors of the poor in the city where he lives, remarked, when 
talking about this subject: “For my own family I get the 
cheaper cuts of meat because they are cheaper. My children 


are satisfied with round steak and shoulder, even if they are | 


not quite as tender and toothsome as sirloin. They are 
strong and healthy, and understand that such food is good 
enough for their parents and is good enough forthem.” Prof, 
Atwater questions whether his friend’s gardener or coachman 
would be so ready to accept such doctrine ; and if the poor 
people to whom in times of stress his money is given without 
stint are like many others of their class, not a few of them 
would be ill-content with some of the food materials that 
appear regularly on his table. 

It is not surprising that the professor should conclude 
“that the rich man becomes richer by saving and the poor 
man poorer by wasting his money. It is the poor man’s 
money that is the most uneconomically spent in the market, 
and the poor man’s food that is worst cooked and served 
at home.” 


Collected for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


WISE SAYINGS WELL SAID. 


Affectation is certain deformity.—B/azr. 

Gold looks brighter for scouring.—Bogatzky. 

Proverbs are potted wisdom.—Charles Buxton. 

Amusement is the waking sleep of labor.—W7d/mot. 

Stars shine brightest in the darkest night.— Bogatzhy. 

Affliction, like the iron-smith shapes as it smites.—Bovée. 

The same furnace that hardens clay liquefies gold.—Co/fon. 

Let us respect gray hairs, especially our own.—/. Petit Senn. 

Never judge a work of art by its defects.— Washington Alston. 

We often wish most for our friends when they are absent.— 
Richter. 

Grapes come not to the proof till they come to the press.— 
Bogatzky. 

The world is ruled by the subordinates, not by their chie!s.— 
Charles Buxton. 

Our actions must clothe us with an immortality loathsome or 
glorious.—Co/ton. 

The table is the only place where we do not get weary the first 
hour.—Brillat Savarin. 

Adversity hath killed his thousands and prosperity hath killed 
his ten thousands.—Burion. 


Nothing so much increases one’s reverence for others as a great 
sorrow to one’s self.—Charles Buxton. 

Old men’s eyes are like old men’s memories ; they are strongest 
for things a long way off.—George Eliot. 

Whatever is genuine in social relations endures despite of time, 
error, absence, and destiny.— Zuckerman. 

Abuse is not so dangerous when there is no vehicle of wit or 
delicacy, no subtle conveyance.—/ohuson. 

It is better in some respects to be admired by those with whom 
you live, than to be loved by them.—Arthur Helps. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
DAYBREAK. 


Upon the eastern mountain’s crest 
I saw the bright Apollo stand, 
With flaming eye and lifted hand, 
And foot against the strong bow pressed. 
Swift he had come, immortal guest, 
To speed his blessings o’er the land! 
Now glances he with purpose grand, 
Now draws the stout string past his breast. 


And see, O see the arrows fly, 

Fast speeding through the morning gray! 
Golden they flash across the sky, 

And through earth’s vapors force their way; 
And still he, godlike, stands on high 

And ushers in the radiant day. 


—Elizabeth French. 
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HOW TO REST. 
Work first and then rest.” —Rushin. 

OMEWHAT paradoxically, and a little 
sarcastically, Charles Dudley Warner 
remarks that “ American women never 
think they have any right to a rest until 
they are too tired to enjoy it,” and cer- 


wives and over-burdened mothers must 
plead guilty to the accusation. And 


in a majority of cases, it is because they 
do not know How to rest, either they 


tainly very many of our busy house- | 


finding time” is purely a whim. They might have ample | 


leisure for healthful recreation, did they not have such ex- 
aggerated ideas of the sanctity of cleanliness, and the value 
of a bit of darned lace or other fancy work! Such will 
never see this matter in its right light until they reap the 
bitter fruit of their imprudence. 

But to those who realize the importance of rest, and desire 
to obtain it, we hope our suggestions may be helpful. Seek 
first, tired and overworked mother, to implant deeper within 
your heart each day, the fact that you eed rest—that it means 
money—actual cash saved—that it means comfort and happi- 
ness to your family—nay more—that it #ay mean that you shall 
not be taken away, when your little brood so much need a 
fond mother’s care and guidance ! 

But how obtain rest with a family of children? with means 
so limited, the strictest economy must be practiced. ‘“ Why, 
were the days twice as long,” you plead, “I could fill every 
moment with things necessary to be done !”’ 

Yes, seemingly true. But ever remember you are choos- 
ing between an overworked, ailing body, and a_ healthy 
one; between a happy, cheerful disposition, and a worn, 
fretful one. 

When a member of the household is sick, demanding 
constant care, we realize, as at no other time, that we can 
slight our work, reducing it to a minimum, and still maintain 
a fair state of order and comfort. A person who has not 
learned how to slight work (and be assured there is “knack” 
about it) has missed one of the “degrees” of our noble 
“order!” 

We can obtain time to favor ourselves when necessary, not 
only by s/ighting our work, but also by change of occupation 
and surroundings. The woman who (from morn till night) 
drudges about her house, in her every day work-dress, does 
great injustice to herself and family. Howrefreshing and 
restful would she find a partial sponge bath, the combing of 
her hair, and the fresh afternoon dress with her clean white 
apron! My sister, incorporate this in the list of your daily 
christian duties! If possible lop down for a few moments 
each day on the bed or lounge; if you but “lose yourself” it 
will prove a rest. 

Take your sewing or mending into the cool parlor of a hot 
afternoon (do not mind the litter), where you will see new 
things, or on the porch, or under the shade of the maples, but 
don’t “hive ” yourself in the very identical corner, in the same 
chair, to look out of the very same window pane that you have 
for the last twenty or thirty years! Let your work lie in your 
lap while you take from the stand, which I trust you always 
have handy with a few choice books and papers, and read a 
soulful, inspiring poem, a humorous article, or the ever vary- 
ing news of the day. ‘Cake the children for a drive or walk, 
Tun into the home of a congenial friend for a few moments, 


| ily rest does not always bring mental rest. 


and take in an occasional picnic or excursion. If a mother, 
with children about you, devote a part of the evenings, at 
least, to social enjoyment with them ; let your voice mingle 
with theirs in merriment and song ; retouch the organ or piano 
for their pleasure, and be assured the memory and influence 
of such an evening will be deeper and more hallowed to them 
than if spent in making them the most elaborate and beau- 
tiful garments that must “perish with the using,” while 
you will certainly renew your youthful feelings by forget- 
ting for the time, the cares and burdens of maturer years. 
We must make the most of life as it passes,—take our toll 


from observation, we can but feel that, of rest and pleasure, as we grind at our daily tasks, or we will 
| never get it. 


The miser who starves and pinches himself, cherishing the 


cannot seem to find the time, or have | hope of enjoying his competence in some “sweet bye and 
not the power to relax their tensioned | bye,” is no more deceived than the woman who “slaves her- 
nerves. With many, the matter of “not | self to death” for a series of years, expecting to take all her 


rest and comfort when “the farm, or little cottage is paid 
for,” for in both instances, not only the desire, but the 
power to rest and enjoy, is gradually but surely lost. Bod- 
Ladies with 
plenty of leisure are often eaten up with anxiety; they fear 
this and dread that, and quite lose their balance if they 
have no perplexing problem to deal with! Such cases it 
is difficult to prescribe for, the patient being so sure mat- 
ters wi/7 go wrong unless she constantly thinks and worries 
about them. 

A friend whose lot had been one of unusual sorrow and 
bitterness, but who was always serene and happy, once jov- 


| ially explained her case to me by saying, “I have learned to 


shed my troubles as a duck’s back does water.” Another 
friend, a writer, said, “ When anything disagreeable hap- 
pens, I at once endeavor to smother the recollection of it 
by giving my whole mind to the plot for a story or novel- 
lette, and I am generally victorious; so you see, I not only 
save myself unhappiness, but actually turn the ugly thing 
into account.” 

“Care admitted as a guest did not turn master” in these 
cases, for these women had the coveted power, so rare 
in this busy, bustling world, of keeping their minds in a 
restful state. 

“Give us a rest!” 

stelle Mendell. 
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AMONG THE LITTLE ONES. 


WHAT CAUSED THE FIRE. 


“Oh, papa! the baggage car was on fire at the depot!” 
“ What caused it, little dear?” 

““*A hot newspaper,’ the station master said.” 

(She meant a hot journal.) 


A HARD PLACE TO LOCATE, 


“ Papa, where’s Atoms 
“Atoms? I don’t know, my boy. You mean Athens, probably.” 
“No, I mean atoms,—the place where everything is blown to.” 


A LUCID EXPLANATION. 


LITTLE Bess.—* Why has the bicycle wheel got rubber on it?” 
MASTER FRED.—“ Pooh, how ignorant you are! It’s to keep 
the rider’s feet dry.” 


** My doll has fixed her wedding day, 
After mature inflection ; 

Her dresses are magnificent 
And fit her to perfection ; 

She'll give a party—then a ball— 
And then a big deception !” 


—Frank H. Stauffer. 
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UNCONSCIOUS OATHS. 
“* Tis not the many oaths that make the truth.” 
—All’s Well that Ends Well. 

HE conversation of shallow and illiterate 

people abounds in ejaculations and an 

infallible proof of refinement is the in- 

frequent use of exclamations. A man of 

a vulgar nature is constantly attempting 

to strengthen his assertions by oaths. 

Surprise, joy, grief, and impatience in 

him find expression by profane swear- 

ing. In a low state of civilization all 

kinds of oaths are common. Such was 

the case in English society until the 

early part of the present century. Says 
Robert Mackenzie, in a recent work upon that period, “A 
general coarseness of manners prevailed. Profane swearing 
was the constant practice of gentlemen. * * * * They 
swore at inferiors because their commands would not other- 
wise receive prompt obedience. The chaplain cursed the 
sailors because it made them listen more attentively to his 
admonitions. Ladies swore, orally and in their letters. Lord 
Braxfield offered toa lady at whom he swore, because she 
played badly at whist, the sufficient apology that he had mis- 
taken her for his wife. Erskine, the model of a forensic ora- 
tor, swore at the bar. Lord Thurlow swore upon the bench. 
The king swore incessantly. When his majesty desired to 
express approval of the weather, of a handsome horse, of a 
dinner which he had enjoyed, this ‘ first gentleman in Europe’ 
supported his royal asseveration by a profane oath. Society 
clothed itself with cursing as with a garment.” 

At the preseut day in New England many curious relics of 
former oaths are still found, some having lost entirely their 
original signification, and it is quite probable that many an 
honest Yankee housewife would be greatly shocked upon 
learning the true meaning of the expressions that so often fall 
from her lips. How many a careful mother who expresses 
impatience or a slight indisposition by “O dear,” would be 
pained to hear her little son echo her feelings by “O God,” 
and yet such is the literal interpretation. This expression is a 
corruption of O Dea, the vulgar Latin for O God, the Latin 
word Deus being the original of our word Deity. ‘“O dear me 
suz” is then O dea, me sustine or O God, sustain me. 

In France “ Mon Dieu” is as frequent in the best society as 
“indeed” is among us and should be so rendered in transla- 
tion ; but to the English-speaking people “ My God” is a phrase 
too sacred to be slightingly uttered. “ Lordy massy” or “ Laws 
a’ massy” is nothing else than “ Lord, ha’ mercy,” hardly the 
equivalent of “indeed” and yet so frequently used. “Law 
sakes” means, of course, for the Lord’s sake, the s being trans- 
ferred from Lord’s to sake. ‘“ My gracious” is “my gracious 
Lord;” and “mercy on me” is a prayer to the Deity to have 
mercy on me. “By gor” and “by gorry” are mild forms of a 
manifest oath. By the well known rule of the substitution of 1 
for r these words become “by goll” and “by golly” or “by 
jolly.” “Gad,” “egad,” and “gosh” have the same significa- 
tion. ‘“O heavens” is an oath especially forbidden by the Sav- 
iour and * heavens and earth ” falls under the same interdict. 

The phrases “I vum, “I swow,” and “I snum” are easily 
interpreted, as “I vow,” and “I swan” is probably “I swear.” 
“ By Jiminy ” is a corruption of “ by Gemini,” the Twins, the 
third sign of the zodiac. Since the heavenly bodies were sup- 
posed to have a potent influence upon human affairs, it was a 
frequent practice to swear by the stars and constellations, as 
is attested by the expression, “my stars.” ‘My stars and 
garters,” however, has a different origin and is an oath for- 
merly much used by the English nobility, stars referring to 


the decorations worn upon the breast and garters to the jew- 
elled sign of the order of the Garter, an institution founded in 
A. D. 1349 by Edward III. The story is often told, though 
entirely unsupported by evidence, that the Countess of Salis- 
bury, at a ball, happening to drop her garter, the king took it 
up and presented it to her with these words, “ Honi soit gui 
mal y pense,” —evil to him who evil thinks. This accident is 
said to have been the origin of the order and the motto. 
Rastell’s Chronicle, however, gives another version of the inci- 
dent. “Some do affirme, that this order beganne fyrst by 
Kyng Richard coeur de Lion, at the siege of the citie of Acres, 
where in his greate necessytie there was but twenty-five knights 
that firmlye and surelye abode by him, where he caused all of 
them to wear thonges of blue leythere aboute their legges, and 
afterwards they were called knights” of the Garter. 

“ By Jinks” and “by Jingo” are corruptions of “ by St. Gin- 
goulph.” The names of the saints were often used in oaths by 
the early English; as, “St. Peter,” “St. Paul,” “St. George,” 
and “St. Andrew.” It was common to swear by Christ’s body, 
blood, and death, and such expressions are found in the 
dramas of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth cen- 
turies. ‘“’Sblood” means God’s blood; “ zounds,” God's 
wounds; “’sdeath,” God’s death; “’s body” and “odds bax/)- 
kins,” God’s body or the host. “ Marry,” so often seen in 
Shakespeare, is a corruption of the oath “by the Virgin 
Mary.” “ By’r Lady” refers, of course, tothe same. “ By the 
mass” was a very common oath; mass being the old name 
for the Lord’s supper. God’s sonties is God’s saints, or sanc- 
tities, or santé (health). “Gramercy” is without doubt the 
French grand merci, “ By the old Harry” is an oath referring 
to the evil one and is derived probably from the Scaniii- 
navian Hari or Herra, names of Odin, though others have 
claimed it to be a corruption of “ Old Hairy,” referring to tlie 
hirsute coat of Satan. ‘The Deuce” is euphemistic for “ the 
Devil” and “Old Nick” and “Old Scratch” are also vulgar 
names for the same personage, said to be of Scandinavian 
origin, the former from Weck or Vike and the latter from Scrat 
or Schret, names of deities of the Norsemen. “The Dickens” 
is a shortened form of the diminutive Dezvi/kins or the little 
Devil. 

Such are a few of the many expressions that have survived 
even in the best society; and should their real meaning be 
expressed, their use in most instances would not be tolerated. 
After all, the Frenchman’s “ Mfon Dieu” is not much worse 
than our “O dear”—certainly the meaning is the same. 

He who taught the law of the highest life, has bidden us, 
“ Swear not at all: neither by heaven; for it is God’s throne: 
Nor by the earth; for it is his footstool: neither by Jerusalem ; 
for it is the city of the great king: Neither shalt thou swear 
by thy head, because thou canst not make one hair white or 
black. But let your communication be, yea, yea; Nay, nay: 
for whatsoever is more than these cometh of evil.” 

—F. A. Hosmer. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
LONDON VEGETARIANS. 


Vegetarian propagandists were unusually active in London 
last summer. There is a society devoted to this “ism” and 
during the season vegetarian dinners were given to city mission- 
aries and their wives, members of leading professions, clergy. 
physicians, farmers and others. Atone dinner 6o0 guests were 
entertained. Vegetarian dinners were given to the Salvation 
Army, Congregational clergymen, Baptists, Unitarians, Wes- 
leyans, Positivists, and Quakers, Good Templars, the poor at 
city missions. There are 23 vegetarian restaurants in Lon- 
don, exclusive of vegetarian “homes,” where vegetarian trav- 
elers are accommodated. Several seaside vegetarian homes 
have been established and one of them is called “ Cerealia.” 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


RANDOM EXTRAOTS 


From A HovUSEKEEPER’S NOTE-BOOK. 


F compelled for any reason to assume a stooping posture 
while holding a lighted lamp, as for instance in searching 
for anything on the floor in a dark place, care should be 
taken in rising to do so very slowly, as if done quickly 
the light will probably be extinguished, and a delay 

occasioned, not to mention the annoyance. And, should there 
be no other light near, the person being left in the total dark- 
ness, an accident might even occur before the matches or a 
lighted room could be reached. 


Whatever about the house is dull don’t let it be the scissors 
or shears used for trimming the lamp-wicks. Some women 
appear to attach no importance to this point, not thinking 
that in order to have a smooth cut the instrument must be 
sharp. I have tried both round and square ends for wicks 
and give my vote in favor of square ones; the flame is much 
broader; but the corners must be perfectly even and smooth, 
else when the wick is turned up high it will smoke. The per- 
son lighting a lamp should be careful not to touch the wick 
with the match, as it has a tendency to roughen or spread it. 
Hold the match over the wick very close to it and wait until 
the flame reaches it, instead of making frantic dashes at it, as 
I have seen people do, evidently under the impression that 
they were hastening the operation, when it seemed to me they 
were, on the contrary, retarding it, as they would draw the 


trials would have to be made. I have had so much comfort 
from following a simple direction given in some newspaper 
or magazine that I wish to allude to it here: zz.: Keep 
the wick turned down below the top of the burner except 
when in actual use. If this be done, and there is no leak 
about the fixture, there is no reason why, if the lamps are 
carefully wiped every morning, there should be oil on the out- 
side by evening. By the way why is it that so many house- 
keepers persist in keeping their common lamps on the shelf 
behind the kitchen or sitting-room stove, the very dirtiest 
place to be found? If in the kitchen they are covered with 
moisture from boiling water, etc., and smoke and dust arising 
from the stove. Why not put them in a closet, or, if that is 
not convenient, have a shelf away from the stove? If kept 
in a cold closet in the winter, of course they should be taken 
out and warmed before being lighted, lest the chimneys 
should crack. 


A wash boiler having a flat, copper bottom can be used on 
top of the stove, the covers not being removed. There 
seems to be little if any more time required to heat the water 
than by the old way, and the soot does not accumulate on the 
bottom as it does when put directly over the fire,—making it 
an unsightly object. When not in use it is a good plan to 
hang the boiler so high that there is no danger of running 
against and knocking it down. 


A woman who has always used a broom-handle or straight 
stick of any kinc, can have no notion of the convenience of 
one forked at the end; one prong catches a fold of cloth and 
holds it as the stick is turned, so there is slight danger of its 


slipping off as so often happens with the plain stick. A hole | 
| used instead of a small bottle; the neck of the bottle is so 


should be bored in one end by which to hang it up. 


If the posts between which a rope clothes-line is stretched 
are long distances apart, props should be used to prevent the 
line from sagging, as should this happen some heavy articles 
might eventually drag ; besides the clothes dry sooner when 
high so the wind can have a chance to assist the process. It 
Pays to spend time enough when taking in the line to wind it 


| 
| 
| 
| 


without kinks, so that it will be smooth when wanted next time. 
It is scarcely necessary to say that a rope line should not be 
allowed to remain out of doors, day after day, in all sorts of 
weather. Take it in as soon as the clothes are off. On wash- 
ing day, before hanging out the clothes, it is well to wipe the 
line with a wet cloth, lest there be dust on it which might 
make a dark mark on the wet articles. In winter, or in windy 
weather in summer, handkerchiefs or other delicate pieces 
should not be hung by themselves but over something of a 
stouter texture, thus preventing them in the winter from freez- 
ing directly to the line, in which case they are liable to be 
torn before they can be separated from it, or in summer from 
feeling the full force of the wind. There is another reason; a 
common clothes-pin has a firmer hold on two or three thick- 
nesses of material than it has on one, and is therefore less apt 
to slip off. When pins are frozen to the clothes do not 
attempt to pull them off at once in the ordinary way, but work 
them gently sidewise until they are loose. 


After trying many different materials for kitchen aprons I 
have decided that shirting gingham is the best. Being about 
three-quarters of a yard wide, one breadth answers very well, 
thus the time which would be spent in cutting breadths and 
sewing seams is saved. A small plaid of brown and white 
with narrow lines of red to brighten it, makes a pretty apron, 
which, if washed and dried carefully, will look well a long 
time, and there is no doubt about its wearing well. I dislike 
blue in an apron, for two reasons, namely: It is apt in wash- 


ing to stain the rubber of the washing machine and wri 
match away before the wick had time to ignite, and so several — : ashing machine and wringer ; 


| and a disagreeable odor arises when it is ironed. 


If one 
wishes bibs to her aprons, less of the gingham will be left 
after cutting, if enough for two, four or any other eve number 
of garments be purchased in one piece. To ascertain the 
quantity required, measure the length necessary for skirt, 
allowing for hem and a little for shrinkage ; then measure the 
distance from shoulder to belt. This length of material will 
make fwo bibs (unless the wearer is uncommonly broad 


| shouldered, which must be taken into account in calculating 


the whole quantity); then allow two inches for each belt, as 
one strip across is about the right length. Any one after a 
little practice can cut the bib to suit her taste. Ticking is a 
good material for an apron to be worn when washing. 

Serviceable leaves for the needle book in the family work 
baskc* may be made of firm white flannel (the Shaker variety is 
good). Cut in four sizes and work the top, front edge and bot- 
tom of each leaf in scarlet silk, using button hole stitch. I 
prefer scarlet because the color does not fade by washing like 
many other shades. Then lay the leaves together according to 
size, the smallest on top, with the back edges even, and 
fasten them with the same stitch,—the whole forming a little 
book to be sewed into the case. The leaves from being often 
fingered, and sometimes from rust caused by the needles, 
soon become soiled, and the group being fastened together 
can easily be removed,.washed, and replaced. It seems 
to me of more importance to keep in good condition things 
in ordinary use about the house than to have every new 
trifle of fancy work, or so-called ornamentation, which comes 
into fashion. 


Writing is a much neater operation if a regular inkstand be 


narrow that unless one is very careful in drawing the pen out 
it will hit on the side and leave some ink which next time will 
get on the holder and thence on the fingers if they are not 
held farther away from the pen than is usual. Inky fingers 
are not pleasant to look upon, and there is risk of their soil- 
ing the paper. If the stand be nearly empty, tip it so as to 
have more depth, but never allow the point of the pen to 
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touch the bottom, as it would soon be spoiled. The pen in 
the holder should never be left sticking in the stand ; the ink 
will get dusty, the pen injured, and if the holder be acci- 
dently hit the result would probably be an ink spot, before it 
could be caught or the stand righted. The pen should be 
wiped clean and dry before it is put away; a bit of chamois 
skin is good for this purpose. I cannot recommend the use 
of the air as one small boy did, ‘“‘ because,” as he explained, 
“it is always handy.” 


Photographs can be put into albums easily if a thin paper- 
knife be first passed through the opening and the card then 
slid up on it. Ifa picture is to be taken out, run the knife up 
back of it, and, if there be another, in the same space, 
between the two. 


Many persons are fond of new things, always liking to 
make a change, but doubtless there are also many who dis- 
like shopping, or are at a distance from store, and like when 
they get a thing to have it last. I have at length found a 
comb which can be dropped without breaking, and can 
encounter a snarl in the hair without sending out half a dozen 


teeth ; it is stamped zylonite. 
—Gabriel. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
TOMATO CANNERIES. 

The several tomato-canning factories in New Jersey put up 
from 200,000 to 1,000,000 cans apiece last autumn. Farmers 
raise the vegetables and sell them by weight at about six dol- 
lars a ton. ‘The tomatoes first go into a “scalder,” where 
they are immersed in hot water while in a basket, and soon 
lifted out and taken to women, who skin them, the most ex- 
pert earning one dollar and fifty cents to two dollars a day. 
The skinned tematoes are put into a hopper, from which 
they are mechanically forced into cans. To prevent having 
light cans, a woman inspects each one. 

Generally each can is capped and soldered, one at a time; 
but a machine has been invented, and has been considerably 
used, that will solder the caps on ten cans at once, and the 
machine can be operated by an unskilled workman. The 
cans are next put in hot water, where for an hour or more 
their contents are scalded. After cooling, the cans are again 
inspected for imperfect ones. A few days thereafter the 
labeling is done, and then the cans are packed in cases for 


shipping. 


FRIENDSHIPS OF MEN AND WOMEN. 

Ella Wheeler Wilcox says: 

1. Menare more enthusiastic and ready to espouse the cause 
of women than her sister women are. 

2. Women, when their interest is finally won, are more lasting 
in their friendships. 

3. There is an instinctive rivalry between women which until it 
is overcome by the bonds of sympathy is a bar to true, unselfish 
friendship. 

4. There is an instinctive attraction between men and women 
which is a bar to safe and unselfish friendship. 

5. Menexpect more in return for their favors than women do. 

6. Men are far more agreeable to approach in any matter re- 
quiring courtesy and politeness. 

7. Women are far saferand more reliable friends in the long run. 

8. The friendship of men noticeably decreases after a woman 
marries. 

9. The friendship of women noticeably strengthens after a 
woman marries. 

10. A good and efficient man is a better friend and adviser than 
a weak woman. 

11. A good and efficient women is a better friend and adviser 
than a weak man. 
iz. There is no rule which governs the matter, 


THE 0OZY CORNER. 


[Jn this corner we propose to have pleasant gossip with our readers and 
correspondents, in passing matters of household interest, and that it may be 
made an instructive and profitable Household Exchange, we invite corres- 
pondence of inguiry and information on all subjects of general interest and 
value to the Homes of the World.|—Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


TO AN UNKNOWN CORRESPONDENT. 
If “An Admirer of Moderation” will read the following, she 
will learn why her inquiry—which we should be very glad to priut, 
under the rule does not appear in this department : 


We have several contributions for our “ Cozy Corner” depart- 
ment, every way worthy of publication, which do not appear for 
the reason that the names and addresses of the writers are not 
given. Only such contributions will be printed in any department 
of Goop HOUSEKEEPING as are accompanied by the name and 
address of the writer.—Zditor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


DOUGHNUTS. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

As an interested listener in the “ Cozy Corner,” I am glad to 
offer the following recipe to the inquirer concerning doughnuts. | 
have used it for years with much satisfaction and can recommend 
it as being less troublesome than those kinds which require knead- 
ing, and certain of excellent results under fair conditions. Pour 
one quart of boiling milk on half a pound of good lard; beat to- 
gether two pounds of sugar and five eggs, and when the milk is 
sufficiently cool, stir this mixture into it, adding one large nutmeg, 
grated, a little salt, one cake of compressed yeast dissolved in a 
small quantity of water (or one and a half teacupfuls of good liquid 
yeast), and flour enough to make a very stiff batter. Then set in 
a warm place to rise, which will require considerable time. A 
good way is to mix it up in the evening and allow as much of the 
next day as is required for it to become thoroughly light. It can 
then be set in a cool place and be ready for making out the follow- 
ing morning. It is much more easily handled if the dough is well 
cooled through. Roll out 742m and allow it to stand about half an 
hour after it is cut into shapes. A ring cutter is desirable, be- 
cause that shape is easily lifted out of the lard without piercing. 
Have an ample supply of boiling lard, and in lifting the doughnuts 
out, hold them in the heat long enough for the superfluous lard to 
drain off. A suggestion of cinnamon in the pulverized sugar which 
is sifted over the doughnuts as they are needed, is a pleasant addi- 
tion to their flavor. I. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


RAISED DOUGHNUTS. 

Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

Noticing that an inquirer would like a rule for raised doughnuts, 
I send the following to GooD HOUSEKEEPING: Put one cupful of 
sweet milk into a pan on the stove to warm, add half a cupfu! of 
butter and one cupful of sugar. Heat the milk just enough to melt 
the butter, then add one well beaten egg and one and a half cupfuls 
bread sponge; stir this very lightly and set in a warm place to 
warm. When well puffed up, mix down quite stiff and set to rise 
again. When very light turn carefully out, handling as little as 
possible. Do not roll, but cut in pieces and drop into hot lard. 
This rule, if precisely followed, is excellent. M. C. H. 

LEBANON, CT. 


More RaltsED DOUGHNUTS. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

I beg to send you a reliable recipe for New England Doughnuts: 
Two cupfuls of sugar, six cupfuls of flour, one pint of milk, butter 
size of two English walnuts; spice to taste. After thoroughly mix- 
ing the above, add half a cupful of yeast (or a third of a yeast cake 
well dissolved). Let rise five hours; roll, cut and fry in plenty of hot 
lard. I sometimes add two well beaten eggs, the last thing before 
rolling out. It is not necessary, but sometimes an improvement. 

Boston, Mass. WENONAH. 


DOUGHNUTS OR CRULLERS— WHICH? 


Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 
A correspondent from Knoxville, Tenn., in GooD HOUSEKEF?- 


ING of January 2, asks for a recipe for “ making old-fashioned New 
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England Doughnuts (not Crullers).” I think the name doughnuts 
and crullers probably mean the same kind of cake, doughnuts being 
the New England name for what the (Holland) Dutch call kruller, 
this word signifying a cur/ or shaving, the cake being so called on 
account of its shape, as it was cut in a long, narrow strip, twisted 
slightly and doubled and twisted again and then fried in a kettle of 
boiling lard. The recipe I send has been used in our family over 
fifty years, and one I think your correspondent will like if she will 
give itatrial. Take a piece of light bread dough, about as much 
as would be used for a very small loaf of bread, three eggs, one 
pound of sugar, half a pound of butter, one teaspoonful of sale- 
ratus or soda dissolved ina little hot water. Mix the dough, the 
butter, the sugar and the saleratus together thoroughly with the 
hands, then add the eggs, well beaten, and enough flour to make a 
soft dough. Cover up warm and let stand until the next morning, 
when roll out, cut in narrow strips and twist them, or in any de- 
sired shape, and fry them in boiling lard. Ee. W.L. 
SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 


SAFFRON CAKE. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 
Have any of the readers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING a recipe for 
saffron cake? We have one, but would like another. K. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 
Will Goop HOUSEKEEPING give, in its most valuable paper, a reli- 
able recipe for genuine “Worcestershire Sauce ?” and greatly oblige, 
MosiLe, ALA. FLORA. 


WILL SOME ONE PLEASE TELL HER. 
Editor of GOoD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Please answer through your magazine the following question: 
Where can be obtained the apparatus for molding butter in round 
grooved balls repeatedly spoken of in your columns? Please don’t 
say “get it from any reliable dealer.” I have enquired of every 
reliable dealer in 500 miles and none ever heard of such a thing. 
Tell me definitely where can the thing be obtained. 

EATONTON, GA. Mrs. B. W. H. 


DRY BREAD. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

“ Economy ” may prepare a very palatable dish of the pieces of 
dry bread by cutting them in cubes, seasoning and pouring over 
them egg and milk (one egg and enough milk to moisten the bread) 
and frying in sweet drippings. Another good way to use up small 
pieces, is bread omelet as given by Juliet Corsonin “ Meals for the 
Many of Moderate Means ” in GooD HOUSEKEEPING NO. 61. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. Mrs. V. H. 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

In reply to the inquiry from “ A Housekeeper,” we would say 
that in connection with the Boston Young Women’s Christian 
Association is a training School for girls from fifteen years old 
upward to any age, where they are taught housekeeping and cook- 
ing ; also in the same school, classes in cooking for outside pupils. 
Any one can apply to that association for further particulars. 

Boston, MAss. Miss A. L. BARNES, 

Superintendant Training School. 


A POT POURRI OF VIOLETS. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

A new kind of pot pourri has replaced the rose, that has grown 
so common of late. This is a pot pourri of violets, made from 
dark purple violets, whose fragrance is sweet and lasting. It im- 
parts a delicious odor to rooms and is quite inexpensive, made as 
rose pot pourri with the exception that it is perfumed with triple 
extract of violet. The jars, also, are much smaller,—half the size 
of the ordinary rose jar. As the spring is approaching, it may 
interest some engaged in the culture of out-door roses to know 
that coal ashes and soot, applied to the soil in early spring, is very 
beneficial, and that watering with soapsuds and dish-water will 
produce roses and exterminate insects. E. L. 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


BROKEN PIECES. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

“ Economy” asks what shall be done with broken and irregular 
pieces of bread? When we have roast turkey my children com- 
plain that there is not enough stuffing; so I have fallen into the 
way of preparing more than the turkey can accommodate, and 
about half an hour before taking up the bird, I pack the surplus in 
the corner of the pan, where it cooks nicely and is served on the 
same dish with the turkey. From this, I have come to prepare 
my pieces of dry bread as if for stuffing, and baking it in the same 
dish from which it is served at the table, and we find it very ac- 
ceptable as a side dish with cold meats. 

I am very much interested in all the contents of Goop HousE- 
KEEPING and have received many valuable hints therefrom. 

WALLINGFORD, CT. -Mrs. R. H. C. 


BUFFALO BUGS. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Several readers of GooD HOUSEKEEPING have written of the 
annoyance of the buffalo bug, and asking for suggestions for ex- 
terminating them. I have been very much troubled by them for 
several years past; not a place in the house being free from their 
inroads. I have éven found them in a box devoted entirely to 
paper patterns. I tried everything in the form of insect powder, 
camphor, tar paper, in fact every thing that could be used in such 
cases. Finally 1 got ten cents worth of corrosive sublimate, and 
half a pint of alcohol, (it is not soluble in water), put the in- 
gredients into a large necked bottle and after it was thoroughly 
dissolved applied with an old varnish brush to every crack and 
corner of the room, for the distance of about twelve inches from 
the sides. My experience with the bugs has proved, that they 
rarely penetrate further from the edge of the room than this, for 
they must have air. 

In every place where I have used the mixture, it has proved 
effectual and the bugs have not returned. When the carpet was 
ready for tacking, I touched lightly the edges that came in con- 
tact with the baseboards with the wet brush to “ make assurance 
doubly sure.” Great care should be used by the person using the 
sublimate, for it is poison; gloves should be worn, and a person 
with delicate throat or lungs should tie a handkerchief over the 
nose and mouth as the fumes sometimes induce coughing. Per- 
haps this suggestion may assist to lighten the labor of “ spring 
cleaning ” for some discouraged housekeeper as it did me. 

MALDEN, MAss. FLORENCE BACHELDER. 


BEEF STEW. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

Noticing in your paper of February 4 an inquiry “ What about 
stews?” I venture to send you a recipe for the dish that is more 
popular in my family than anything else that comes upon the table. 
It isa dish I always superintend myself, as no cook that I ever 
saw will take the trouble to prepare so simple a dish properly. 
From three to four pounds of good beefsteak cut from the round, 
all fat trimmed off, and the meat cut into half-inch pieces. Put it 
into a granite kettle and cover well with water, add salt, pepper 
and Worcestershire sauce to suit the taste of the family. Let all 
simmer slowly on the coolest part of the range; cut two or three 
carrots into small pieces, also two or three stalks of celery and 
add to the meat. This should be on the fire by ten for dinner at 
one. About half past eleven add three or four potatoes, peeled 
and cut small. Let all cook slowly, covered, until just before time 
for serving, replenishing with hot water from the kettle as the 
liquor boils away. When time to serve, place the meat and vege- 
tables neatly on a hot platter, and £eef hot while you thicken the 
gravy with carefully browned flour, then pour the gravy over the 
meat and serve. A wine glassful of port wine added shortly be- 
fore serving adds much to the flaver, but is not essential; also 
other vegetables may be added,—onions, if liked, and a can of 
French peas makes a dainty addition in winter, or fresh peas in 
summer, or a teacupful of we// cooked tomatoes. On no account 
omit the thickening of the gravy, for which purpose well browned 
flour should always be kept on hand. It may be suggested that 
any of the stew which may be left “ warms up” delightfully for the 
next morning’s breakfast. Mrs. L. M. L. 

N. Y. 
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Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


QUIET HOURS WITH THE QUICK WITTED. 
FoR THE CHILDREN OF THE HOUSEHOLD AND THE 
CHILDREN OF A LARGER GROWTH 

AS WELL. 


| Contributions for this department are always in order, the only proviso 
being that everything submitted shall be fresh and entertaining.) 


92.—ENIGMA. 

I am composed of sixteen letters. My 16, 6, 3, 8, 12 is a bird. 
My 5, 2, 13, 11, without which we should be miserable. My 4, 7, 
10,9 isa title of nobility. My 1, 14,15 is a kind of spirit. My 
whole is the name of a popular magazine. Fr. &. 


93.—LIBRARY FURNITURE. 

I, an M. D., one day, called on an intimate friend whose maid 
Penelope o——(1) ed the——(2). I found my friend letting his—— 
(3) on a table, while he was——(4) ing in a——(5) chair. He was a 
ro——(6) man, but this——(7) ness had changed him. I said “this 
is the first——(8) ling I have had of this at——(9). Do you have 
much——(10)?” “ Yes,” he said, “do be——(11) i——(12) and give 
me something to stop it.” 

Summoning the maid, I said “Go to the——(13) and get me a 
glass.” 

Then to my friend I said “ Don’t let the——(14) stale. Don’t let 
——(15) hands on this——(16) or——(17) letter on this paper, or—— 
(18) fingers on the table cover. ——(19) well and firmly.” 

On parting, my friend gave me some reading——(20) ter and said 
“ First read the ——(21) it is interesting; let the——(22).” 


94.—PROBLEMS. 

1. The hands of a watch form a straight line at exactly 6 o’clock. 
When again—or how often—do they form a straight line, horizontal 
or otherwise in twenty-four hours ? 

2. How many characters are there on a watch which has a second 
hand, counting the 12 as three figures, etc? 

3. A farmer having a certain number of eggs, gave them away in 
this wise: To A he gave half the eggs he had and an additional 
egg; to B half he had remaining and an additional egg; to C half 
the eggs he had remaining and an additional egg. This closed 
out his stock. How many had he to commence with? 


95.—ENIGMA. 
Within a shell I am concealed, 
And hidden also in a field. 
Likewise, I always end a page 
And also end in jealous rage. 
Within the midst of death I lay; 
From darkness I’m not far away. 
I’m likewise found in heaven’s glory, 
But am not seen in purgatory. 
In earth and in the sea I’m found. 
But neither in the air or ground. 


96.--CHARADE. 
A god of mythology paid for my frst, 
Who with legs and the feet of a goat was accursed, 
Transposed, for a time, you oblivion find, 
Giving rest to the brain and the heart and the mind. 
I seldom am found on an old-fashioned hat, 
Although the foundation be felt, for all that. 
My second, dear reader, you doubtless can make 
In spite of the various forms I may take. 
My wole, now that spring is drawing so near, 
To the heart of the Yankee grows more and more dear. 
Then build up the fire and get out the griddle 
And surely you'll solve this ridiculous riddle. Cook. 
97.—CHARADE. 
Silence is golden, yet I am not gold, 
But rather a silvery hue have, I’m told; 
I live but a month, yet I rapidly grow, 
And reflect in a manner that often I throw 
Upon subjects beneath me a beautiful light, 
And am steady, although often out late at night. 
As of all the things said of me, that is the worst, 
You surely can guess what I mean by my frst. 


My second is used in all buildings, I ween, 

And likewise on steamboats, in action, I’m seen, 
The yachtsmen discourse of my breadth in a way 
That is apt to lead dwellers on land quite astray. 
I’m found in the forest, I’m seen on the seas, 
And likewise am sought for inside of tall trees. 


My whole is a something transcendently light ; 
I hide from the sun to appear in the night, 
No chemist can weigh me, I scoff at his scales. 
Now all try and guess me, and notice who fails. 
98.—TRANSPOSITION, ETC. 
Brighter than gems of Golconda, we shine, 
Sending a radiance, almost divine, 
Down on the earth that lies sleeping below 
Turning to crystals, the fast falling snow. 


Then, if beheaded, you’ll find us again, 
Type of a class on the wild, raging main; 
Fearless of danger, in storms undismayed, 
Valuable adjuncts to commerce and trade. 


Then, if curtailed, a thick substance you’ll see, 
Gotten by burning the pine or fir tree; 

Found on the roof or the sidewalk below,— 
Surely this article you all will know. 


Then, if transposed, ’tis a printer you’ll find, 
Working for less than the rest of his kind; 
Often a creature with teeth sharp and bright, 
Timid by day and courageous by night. 


Transposed again and dexterity see, 

Or knowledge applied, grand results there shall be. 
Transpose again, add a “‘ y”’ to the end, 

A waiter you’ll find, if you but comprehend. 


KITCHEN WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

The following weights and measures for kitchen use have been 
prepared by Mrs. Lincoln, and will be found of great use posted 
up in some conspicuous place in the kitchen: 

Four saltspoonfuls of liquid—One teaspoonful. 

Four teaspoonfuls of liquid—One tables, oonful. 

Three teaspoonfuls of dry material—One tablespoonful. 

Four tablespoonfuls of liquid—One wine glass, one-half gill, or 
one-quarter cupful. 

Two gills—One cupful, or one-half pint. 

Sixteen tablespoonfuls of liquid—One cupful. 

Twelve tablespoonfuls dry material—One cupful. 

Eight heaping tablespoonfuls dry material—One cupful. 

Four cupfuls of liquid—One quart. 

Four cupfuls of flour—One pound, or one quart. 

Two cupfuls of solid butter-—One pound. One-half a cupful of 
butter—A quarter of a pound. 

Two cupfuls of granulated sugar—One pound. 

Two and one-half cupfuls of powdered sugar—One pound. 

Three cupfuls of meal—One pound. 

One pint of milk or water—One pound. 

One pint of chopped meat, packed solidly—One pound. 

Nine large eggs—One pound. 

Ten medium eggs—One pound. 

Butter the size of an egg—Two ounces, or a quarter of a cupfu!. 

One round tablespoonful of butter—One ounce. 

One heaping tablespoonful of sugar—One ounce. 

Two round tablespoonfuls of flour—One ounce. 

Two round tablespoonfuls of coffee—One ounce. 

Two round tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar—One ounce. 


AUSTRALIA has set a new fashion at weddings, and a very pretty 
and sensible one too. When the eldest daughter of Sir W. J. 
Clarke, whose munificence during the Indian famine will be well 
remembered, was married last month to Mr. Macdonald, a magnate 
of New South Wales, no rice was thrown after the happy pair, but 
shower upon shower of fragrant rose-leaves, and the traditional old 
shoe was replaced by a dainty white satin one filled with orange- 
blossoms, and tied on the back of the carriage that conveyed them 
to Wantabadgery, the bridegroom’s place in the southern colony. 
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Goop HousEKEEPING. 


EDITORS PORTFOLIO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss. 


MARCH 3, 1888. New York City. 


Registered at Sfringfield Post-Office as second-class mail matter. 


All communications for the Editorial Department should be addressed to the 
Editor of Goop HousEKEEPING, Springfield, Mass. 


Postage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for editorial considera- 
tion, when the writers desire the return of their MSS., if not accepted. 


The number opposite a subscribers name, on the address label attached to each 
issue of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, shows to what number the subscription has 
been paid. 


This issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our exchanges are 
invited to extract from its columns—due credit being given—as they may desire, 
save the contributions of Miss MARIA PARLOA, all mghts in these being espe- 
cially reserved to the writer. 


The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be written 
expressly for its pages by our selected contributors, and,—with rare exceptions,— 
the entire Table of Contents will be served up from our own larder. Whenever 
we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this or a bite of that, we shall say where such 
bit or bite came from, and to whom it belongs. 


To ALL NEWSDEALERS. 


Retail Newsdealers can send their orders for Goop HOUSEKEEPING to the 
News Companies from which they procure their regular supplies and have them 
filled. It will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American 
News Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York News Co., 
New York; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, Omaha and St. Paul; 
Brooklyn News Co., and Williamsburg News Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News 
Co., Baltimore ; Central News Co., Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co., Cin- 
cinnati; Cleveland News Co., Cleveland; New England News Co., Boston; 
Western News Co., Chicago; Pittsburg News Co., Pittsburg; Washington News 
Co., Washington, D. C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis News Co., St. 
Louis; New Orleans News Co., New Orleans ; San Francisco News Co., San 
Francisco; Rhode Island News Co., Providence; Albany News Co., Albany; 
Northern News Co., Troy; Detroit News Co., Detroit; Montreal News Co. 
Montreal; Toronto News Co., Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 


OONTRIBUTORS TO GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


WILL PLEASE NOTE Now AND FOR ALL COMING TIME. 


That—All contributions for publication will be considered and 
passed upon at the editor’s earliest convenience after being re- 
ceived— 

That—Accepted manuscripts will be printed at such time as the 
subject matter of each paper may be found pertinent and proper 
in context with other papers of same issue, to the end that— 
“Variety, which is the spice of life,” and an appetizing seasoning 
as well to our Bills of Fare—may be successfully introduced— 

That—Goop HOUSEKEEPING has reached a circulation, both in 
numbers and circumference, that it makes it a necessity to put 
“copy ” into the hands of its printers, for each number, four weeks 
before the date of isSue, in order that remote subscribers and 
newsmen may have their copies in hand and on sale a few days 
before the publication date— 


That—Each contribution will be paid for by check bearing even 
date with the issue of the number in which the contribution is 
published— 


That—A return of a manuscript does not necessarily imply that it 
is not meritorious, or that it would not be accepted by publications 
of a different nature, or an editor of different ideas from our own— 


That—A return of a manuscript with a printed slip announcing 
its non-appearance on the ground of not being available, or for the 
reason that the editorial hopper is full and running over, is simply 
a necessity of circumstance and nota discourtesy in any sense of 
the term— 

That—To write a letter of explanation with every returned man- 
uscript would require more time than a busy editor has at disposal 
and would be a ruinous tax upon both time and labor— 

That—Writers who may wish to have their manuscripts returned 
in case of non-acceptance, must enclose return postage with their 
communications. <A// manuscript unaccompanied with return 
postage, in case of not being retained for use, will be filed away for 


THE MAN IN THE MOON AT HOME. 

Our series of papers on “ Housekeeping in Foreign Lands ” has 
now reached No. 10, and covers a wide range of descriptive house- 
keeping in the Homes of the World, all over the world. These 
papers have been so well received, that we have made arrange- 
ments for extending our researches in this line, into other worlds ! 
Don’t be alarmed, kind reader, we are not trespassing upon the 
confines of theological worlds, not for a moment, but we have 
opened communication with the planets and are beginning to make 
acquaintances in the starry regions. 

By means of an Aurora Borealis line of phonogramic communi- 
cation, we have lately made close connection with The Man in the 
Moon, and have perfected arrangements for a series of illustrated 
papers on Housekeeping in the Moon, by the Man and his Wife. 

Our illustrious correspondent informs us that by means of a 
double-back action, self-acting Tell-a-Scope, he has been a constant 
reader of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, from its first number to the 
present time, and that he has been much interested—both he and 
his wife—in the efforts we have been making to establish good 
housekeeping in the Homes of the World, and he assures us that 
he has an improved system in his home, the details of which, from 
what he tells us, cannot well fail of being very valuable to the 
housekeepers of Mother Earth. Weare promised a full discus- 
sion of some of the leading characteristics of planetary house- 
keeping—the servant girl question, for instance—and some sug- 

gestions as to how our methods may be improved by adopting those 
of our lunar cotemporary. Assoonas the line for pneumatic parcel 
transportation, now being constructed, is completed between the 
Great Dipper,—having connection with Mercury, Jupiter, Saturn, 
Venus, e¢ a/., on the way—and the editorial rooms of Goop HousE- 
KEEPING, so that phonograms of subjects for illustration may be 
sent us, we shall give the first paper of the Series, of which the 
Man in the Moon has already given us a synopsis, by what we 
should call telephonic communication. The style and methods of 
engraving and printing in the lunar world are so widely different 

from those in vogue in this world, in conception and character 
throughout, that the subjects for illustration must go through our 
own tedious and intricate processes before we can make them 
available. As soon as this feature of the enterprise—the art and 
mechanical, if it so please the reader to call it—and which, we are 
assured, is done simply and instantaneously in the moon, can be 
made practically available, the initial paper will appear in Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. In the meantime be patient, it will pay to wait, 
and “no other paper has the news.” 

P. S.—We have the assurance of our correspondent that these 
papers will create a great demand for GoopD HOUSEKEEPING in 
the starry regions, to an extent that will require, to supply that de- 
mand, a double track line of pneumatic transportation with a de- 
tailed system of switch tracks from each fork of the various roads 
to the door of every fixed star, and other extensions to those which 
are not so well fixed. 

Our acquaintance with the Man in the Moon has progressed suf- 
ficiently to warrant us in saying that there is not a word of truth 
in the mundane newspaper statement, recently put forth, to the 
effect that he is an uncomfortable and unhappy person. Our pho- 
nogramic intercourse with him indicates just the reverse, and that 
he is a right jolly good fellow. At all events his productions read 


well when properly translated and transferred upon paper. 
As Goop HousEKEEPING is the only publication to be admitted 
into those other worlds, the petty “circulations” of one hundred, 


safe keeping “ until called for.” 


two hundred, three hundred and five hundred thousand, so often 
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“sworn to” by modern publishers, will be a mere bagatelle, as ours 
will be not only the paltry “largest circulation in the world,” but 
the only publication circulating in all the worlds. 

Advertisers—to come down to the groveling level of worldly 
business affairs—will be quick to see the advantages which our 
new departure offers, and embrace the opportunity to secure front 
seats before they are all engaged. 

The initial paper of The Man in the Moon Series, will appear in 
the first number of volume VII, being the commencement of the 
Goop HousEKEEPING’s fourth year of publication. 


TWO OF MANY. 


The following is a sample of hundreds of letters that come to the 
editorial table of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 


Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

In one number of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, which I have lost, were di- 
rections for clarifying meat drippings, to use in place of butter. Will 
you be kind enough to repeat the directions and greatly oblige 

A SUBSCRIBER. 


Now if “Subscriber” would only stop a moment and measure 
the size of the undertaking she asks us to engage in, she would, 
we are sure, be a little more particular in making her request. 
There are five full volumes of GoopD HOUSEKEEPING, with a sixth 
one nearing completion. As we have no intimation as to where to 
look for the information desired, the examination of the back num- 
bers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING for the directions referred to, must 
either be at random or a systematic search commencing with the 
first issue and continuing on until the stray paragraph might be 
found. Now if “Subscriber” had only made mention of the num- 
ber of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, which had been lost, how easy the 
task she sets for us would have been. 

And again 

A subscriber to GooD HOUSEKEEPING, signing “ R.,” writes us 
under date of “ , Ga., February 6, 1888,’ and says, “ Please 
do not treat these as you did my former questions, but be kind 
enough to help those in need.” After noting five problems to be 
solved in the “Cozy Corner,” our unknown correspondent adds, 
“You will confer a great favor by answering in the next, or second 
February number of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, and relieve a sub- 
scriber.” 

Now if “ R.” will take note of the editorial notice which has place 
at the head of the “‘ Cozy Corner” columns, in every issue of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING, she will learn why her former questions were not 
given the place asked for. 

And we have “more of the same sort,” quietly filling the pigeon 
holes of the desk editoral. 

Of such little things as these are the tribulations of the kingdom 
of the editor’s desk. 


RATHER THAN A NEW BONNET. 

If there has been any question as to the popularity and perma- 
nence of GooD HOUSEKEEPING, it has now been settled, and well 
settled. Among the many kind letters of appreciation and admi- 
ration which we receive of our journal, the following epistle to the 
editor, if in a lighter vein than the Epistles of the Apostles, is 
nevertheless “as true as preaching :” 


CovIncToN, Ky., February 3, 1888. 
Enclosed please find post-office order for two dollars and a half, my 
subscription for Goop HousEKEEPING for this year. This is the third 
year I have taken your magazine, and I believe I would rather do without 
a new bonnet than give up my subscription. Can any admiration exceed 
this ? Mrs. — — 
CovincTon, Ky. 


No, no, it cannot. 


KEEPING UP APPEARANOES. 

Some hypocrisy there may be in keeping up appearances. The 
last sacrifices may be made to keep up the parlor with a show of 
well-doing, while the kitchen may be a pig-pen. A tasteful, rather 
expensive, cloak or gown may hide unclean and tattered clothing 
beneath. An improvident family manages to maintain a carriage 
with some show before the community, while the debts of the 
family would more than eat up its possessions if some way were 
not devised to evade the sheriff. Grocers and other merchants 
are laid under contribution to help maintain families beyond their 
actual means. The man who piles up fire-wood will take pains to 
place the sticks with the sawed edges outward, that the front 
surface of the pile may appear well. And so it goes through- 
out life. 

This may all be hypocrisy, in great or small degree; but, after 
all, it means something deeper. People do not love to be hypo- 
crites, unless we except the few Uriah Heeps. There is no 
amusement in deceiving everybody but yourself for the sake of 
deceit alone. Beneath all this are more ultimate actuating mo- 
tives. Respectability is aimed at, because it is a good thing; 
well-doing is assumed because it is desirable. The handsomest 
garment is placed in sight because beauty is one of the great 
additions to modern life. “Assume a virtue if you have it not,” 
said Hamlet. So, in our age, when well-doing is not universal, 
when elegance and beauty and luxury are not common to all, 
their ownership is pretended; and they will continue to be as- 
sumed until that day when we shall all give up the pursuit of 
ideals, or be honestly satisfied with our efforts to attain them. 


BISCUITS AND BREAKFASTS. 

Miss Parloa’s next contribution to GooD HOUSEKEEPING will 
be the commencement of a Series of papers, which the title of 
“ Biscuits and Breakfasts ” will readily explain. The Biscuit part 
will embrace not only “biscuits,” but rolls, muffins, corn bread, 
griddle cakes, and the like, while the Breakfast programme will 
deal with the morning meal of the household in detail, interestingly 
and usefully, as the readers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING know full 
well is Miss Parloa’s custom, in all matters pertaining to culinary 
affairs. 


GOOD WORDS FOR GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


Goop HousEKEEPING is doing much to make women content 
to be housekeepers and to find pleasure in striving to do their va- 
rious tasks in the best manner. Good writers contribute to its 
pages, and it is a credit to what deserves to be called the profession 
of housekeeping.—ew England Farmer. 


Good housekeepers should provide themselves with that admir- 
able adjunct to success, GooD HOUSEKEEPING. It is practical, 
economical, and yet liberal in valuable culinary suggestions, in- 
valuable alike to the novice and to the expert. It contains a vast 
deal of prudent, careful experience in kitchen management, while 
in literary and other directions it is equally commendable.—J/7/- 
ford (Conn.) Journal. 


The Springfield, Mass.,Goop HOUSEKEEPING seems to reach as 
near perfection as possible. We can imagine nothing of the kind 
more complete and practical. It is marked by strong, good sense, 
and its articles are clear and concise. It should be in every home 
in the world. Every article shows the result of practical experi- 
ence and diligent study. The simplicity, accurateness, and brevity 
of its directions make it indispensable, and its publishers are ren- 
dering a good service to humanity. It has no nonsense, and can 
be recommended to all. We consider it one of our most useful 
and valuable publications.—A merican Grocer. 
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ALL ABOUT THE HOUSE. 


House PLANTs. 


The way house plants thrive on the dregs of coffee left at break- 
fast is admiration. Bowker itself hardly turns a stronger leafage 
or such thick bloom. The grounds are a good mulch on the top 
of the soil, but a little care must be given not to let them sour and 
get musty in coolish, damp weather. 

The great trouble with house plants, greater than errors in 
watering, is letting the pots be exposed to the sun. The fibrous 
roots soon grow to the side of the pot, and these are baked in full 
sunshine, trebly hot coming through the glass, which condenses 
its rays ; the root tips are soon killed. The whole ball of earth is 
baked over and over daily, and yet people wonder why they don’t 
succeed with house plants. Shade the sides of the pots always, 
either by plunging in a box of sand, moss, cocoa fiber or ashes, 
or place a thin board on edge across the front of the plant shelf, 
that will come almost to the top of the pots. Let the plants have 
sun but shade the pots. A good way to screen them is to set each 
pot in one of two sizes or more larger, filling the space with moss 
or sand. 

The best gardeners say that the porous common pots are not so 
good for house plants as those glazed or painted outside. The 
reason is that evaporation is constant from the sides of the porus 
pots, and the roots are not only drier, but colder for it.—Vick’s 
Magazine. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF REST. 


There is no better preventive of nervous exhaustion than regular, 
unhurried, muscular exercise. If we could moderate our hurry, 
lesson our worry, and increase our open air exercise, a large pro- 
portion of nervous diseases would be abolished. For those who 
cannot get a sufficient holiday the best substitute is an occasional 
day in bed. Many whose nerves are constantly strained in their 
daily avocation have discovered this for themselves. A Spanish 
merchant in Barcelona told his medical man that he always went 
to bed for two or three days whenever he could be spared from his 
business, and he laughed at those who spent their holidays on toil- 
some mountains. One of the hardest worked women in England, 
who has for many years conducted a large wholesale business, re- 
tains exellent nerves at an advanced age, owing, it is believed, to 
her habit of taking one day a week in bed. If we cannot avoid 
frequent agitation we ought, if possible, to give the nervous system 
time to recover itself between the shocks. Even an hour’s seclu- 
sion after a good lunch will deprive a hurried, anxious day of much 
of its injury. The nerves can often be overcome by strategem 
when they refuse to be controlled by strength of will_—/ames Muir 
Howie, in the Nineteenth Century. 


AUSTRALIAN METHODS OF PRESERVING EGGs. 


The vessels in which the eggs are to be placed are glass jars, 
with patent stoppers, vulcanized india-rubber joints making them 
perfectly air tight. As goon as the eggs have been collected, the 
jars are stood in hot water for some time, and left until the air in 
them has become thoroughly warm and rarefied. The jars having 
been heated, the eggs are wrapped up in paper to prevent them 
knocking together, and placed in warm receptacles, their pointed 
ends being uppermost. The jars are immediately closed up, and 
then, and not until then, are removed from the hot water. It is 
said that if this process is skillfully carried out, the eggs will be 
as fit for the breakfast table as the day they were laid many 
months after they were put in the jars. The great secret of suc- 
cess in carrying out this method is, no doubt, to thoroughly heat 
the air in the jars. The eggs will stand a better chance of keep- 
ing if the paper in which they are packed is previously baked and 
used warm. Patent stoppered jars are not absolutely necessary, 
any stopper answering which effectually excludes the air. 


THE FESTIVE COCKROACH. 

“Everything is in knowing how, you know,” remarked an ob- 
servant frequenter of the city hall. ‘If everybody knew as much 
about cockroaches as I do the vermin would soon become extinct. 
They were the pest of my life when | was in the restaurant busi- 


ness several years ago. There was nothing that disturbed my 
peace of mind like the sight of a cockroach walking leisurely 
across the table in plain view of my customers. I bought insect 
powder by the quart and tried every means I| could devise or hear 
of to get them out of my house, but everything was a dismal fail- 
ure until, finally, an accident happened which gave me the infor- 
mation for which I had been squandering money uselessly. 

“One night some one happened to leave a cake box—one of 
those japanned tin affairs—standing open. Next morning about a 
pint of cockroaches were found in the box. They had been able 
to climb the outer surface and get inside, but the interior surface 
was too smooth for them to scale and they were coralled. Well, 
that put an ideain my head. I went to work next evening and 
steamed some cake so that the insects could smell it a long dis- 
tance and put it in the box. Next morning I had about a half 
peck of the vermin. I kept the thing going for a week and 
captured every cockroach in the house. This is something 
that a cockroach ridden people should know about.”—Desrott 
Tribune. 


How SHOES WEAR ouT. 


There are a number of small cobblers in basements and hallway 
stands off the main thoroughfares, who make a specialty of “re- 
pairing while you wait,” and who derive a profitable custom from 
the passers-by who need a heel tipped ora sole renovated to put 
their foot gear in good condition, whom the stores or more preten- 
tious shoemakers would compel to wait at least a day. There are 
few men who do not wear off the right heel sooner than the left, 
because the majority put more force in the right foot in walking. 
Women walk much more evenly than men, especially in the high- 
heeled shoes in vogue, and not walking as much do not need so 
often the attention of the cobbler. Women wear their shoes out 
sooner in the sole of the foot, where the position in their even 
walking is greater and the work in their shoes is finer than these 
cobblers can perform, and so they are seldom customers. The 
prevalent style of the men to walk with toes outward is very severe 
on the heels, and a good sole will out wear at least two heelings.— 
New York Times. 


ATLANTA’S PROGRESSIVE DINNER. 


After the soup had been served, and just prior to serving the 
next course, the host gave his signal and rose from his seat, as 
did every other gentleman at the table, all the ladies remaining 
seated. Each gentleman then moved to the next gentleman’s seat 
to his right. When this was first done, the ladies, not being let 
into the secret, were very much surprised at the unusual conduct 
of the gentlemen, and could not at once comprehend the meaning 
of it; but when they gathered its full intent, and the charm there 
was in it, it was decidedly gratifying to note the merriment and 
interest with which they received the innovation. Just prior to 
the commencement of the next course the host gave his sig- 
nal again, and each gentleman again moved one gentleman’s 
seat to his right, and so on. The entire setting of the courses 
was so harmoniously arranged that at the close of the dinner 
each gentleman had visited for a short space every lady at the 
table, and had at last returned to her whom he had escorted in 
to dinner.—A tanta Constitution. 


HARD AND SOFT WATER IN COOKING. 


All cooks do not understand the different effects produced by 
hard and soft water in cooking meat and vegetables. Peas and 
beans cooked in hard water, containing lime or gypsum, will not 
boil tender, because these substances harden vegetable caseine. 
Many vegetables, as onions, boil nearly tasteless in soft water, 
because all the flavor is boiled out. The addition of salt often 
checks this, as in the case of onions, causing the vegetables to re- 
tain the peculiar flavoring principles, besides such nutritious 
matter as might be lost in soft water. For extracting the juice of 
meat to make a broth or soup, soft water, unsalted and cold at 


first, is best, for it much more readily penetrates the tissue; but . 


for boiling where the juices should be retained, hard water or soft 
water salted is preferable, and the meat should be put in while 
the water is boiling, so as to seal up the pores at once.—/ourna/ 
of Chemistry. 
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Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


A PAGE OF FUGITIVE VERSE. 
GATHERED HERE AND THERE. 


THE PRESENT DAYS ARE BEST. 


The past is dead and buried, and I have locked 
the door 

Upon its joys and sorrows, to open never more ; 

Its key is safely hidden on memory’s faithful 
breast, 

And to my heart I whisper, ‘‘ The present days 
are best.” 


Think not I have forgotten the cherished friends 
of yore, 

Call them not lost, my loved ones, they’re just 
within the door ; 

And often when I’m lonely, they share my even- 
ing rest, 

And their dear voices whisper, “ The present 
days are best.”’ 


O golden days of childhood! O girlhood’s 
sunny hours! 

When in the fragrant wildwood I plucked the 
summer flowers, 

Your very memory cheers me like some dear, 
welcome guest ; 

Yet chide me not for saying, 
days are best.” 


“The present 


Dear are the friendly faces that meet me on the 
way, 

Sweet are the roadside blossoms that smile on 
me to-day ; 

A few bright sprays I’ll gather, and wear them 
on my breast, 

For they, too, softly whisper, ‘‘The present 
days are best.”’ 


To do the work appointed by Him who rules 
my life, 

To face, with dauntless spirit, the world’s op- 
posing strife, 

Or if, in utter weakness, e’er noonday I must 
rest, 

God wills it, and I answer, ‘‘ The present days 
are best.” 


O friends! who count your dearest among the 
silent dead, 

Sit not within the shadows, mourning the joys 
now fled ; 

The living claim your service, and they indeed 
are blest 

Who help to make for others the present days 
the best. 


Two little hands, so careful and brisk, 
Putting the tea-things away ; 

While mother is resting awhile in her chair, 
For she has been busy all day. 

And the dear little fingers are working for love, 
Although they are tender and wee, 

**T’ll do it so nicely,”’ she says to herself-— 
There’s nobody else, you see.” 


‘Two little feet just scampered up-stairs, 
For daddy will quickly be here ; 
And his shoes must be ready and warm by the 
fire, 
That is burning so bright and so clear. 
Then she must climb on a chair to keep watch, 
“*He cannot come in without me. 
When mother is tired, I open the door— 
There is nobody else, you sce.” 


Two little arms round daddy’s dear neck, 
And a soft, downy cheek ’gainst his own ; 
For out of the nest, so cozy and bright, 
The little one’s mother has flown. 
She brushes the teardrops away as she thinks, 


“* Now he has no one but me. 
I mustn’t give way; that would make him so 
sad— 


And there’s nobody else, you see.” 


Two little tears on the pillow, just shed, 
Dropped from the two pretty eyes ; 

Two little arms stretching out in the dark, 
Two little faint sobbing cries. 

“Daddy forgot I was always waked up 
When he whispered good-night to me. 

O mother, come back just to kiss me in bed— 
There’s nobody else, you see.” 


Little true heart, if mother can look 
Out from her home in the skies, 

She will not pass on to her haven of rest 
While the tears dim her little one’s eyes. 

If God has shed sorrow around us just now, 
Yet His sunshine is ever to be; 

And He is the comfort for every one’s pain— 
“There is nobody else, you see.” 

—The Argosy. 


GOOD-NIGHT AND GOOD-MORNING. 

Good-night, for the shadows are falling at last, 

And twilight draws near with the dusk in its 
train, 

And the faint tinge of day in the far West has | 

passed, 

It budded and bloomed and it blossomed in 


vain— 
Good-night. 


Good-night—for the stars that above us are set 

Have ranged their bright squadrons along the 
dark sky, 

And the red clover tops with the dew-drops are 

wet, | 

While the night wind goes murmuring, whis- | 

pering by, | 


Good-night. 


Good-night, for the glow-worms their lanterns | 
have lit, 
While afar the lone whip-poor-will plaintively 
calls, 
And as bats thro’ the darkness slow zig-zagging | 
flit 
From the gloom that divides us your dear 
answer falls, 
Good-night. 


Good-night-—the door closes, you shut out the 
stars— 
A hand-clasp—a kiss—for the best friends 
must part, 
*Tis the coming that makes and the going that 
mars 
And a last echo lingering says to my heart, 
Good-night, good-night. 


We parted at dusk, yet we’re meeting at dawn, | 
When the day in his might puts the darkness 
to scorning, | 
For the sunlight pours down and the shadows 
have gone; 
They fled far and fast, yet they whispered 
good-morning, 
Good-morning. 


The film on the clover, the dew on the wheat, 
That shone in the moon-light, the night-queen 
adorning, } 
Have melted away, as too modest to greet 
The first breath of day as it murmured good- 
morning, 
Good-morning. 
I saw the long hedge-rows flash emerald green, 
Like waves in the sun when their crests are 
slow turning, 
And the billowy wheat with auriferous sheen 
Bent low as it curtseyed a silent good-morn- 


ing, 


Dark night and fair dawn, you are dear to me 
both, 
The promise of dawn, and the twilight’s stil! 
warning, 
Sweetheart, while they last we shall never break 
troth, 
I kiss you good-night, and I bid you good- 
morning, 
Good-morning. 
—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


THE MINISTRY OF SONG. 
Not the child’s song with careless laughter ris- 
ing 
From his rosy lips in childhooa’s sunny days, 
Not that sweet strain, which youth delights in 
singing, 
Are life’s best melody and truest praise. 


Gladsome are these, and beautiful; their ca- 
dence 
Floats down long years; life’s morning song 
seems best, 
Although maturity, with sighs, confesses 
Her children’s songs bring pity and unrest. 


Who soothes the ear of grief with hint of pleas- 
ure ? 
Who comforts age with hopes of things to be? 
Why have youth’s song and life’s mature: 
measure 
No common keynote in life’s harmony ? 


None knew—and yet, from out our care and 
clamor 
We hear the wondrous music silence holds. 
In piteous need, one human lamentation 
Most beauteous strain of sympathy enfolds. 


Joy’s happy lay and grief’s heart-broken wailing 
No concord knew, till some poor, stricke: 
heart, 
With faith sublime, turned from its own repin- 
ing 
To comfort with a song some life apart. 
As even song of bird seems holier, sweeter 
Than any note the noonday’s riot knew ; 
So that faint voice from desolation rising 
May solace and uplift the wide world through 
— Unidentified. 


CHILDLESS HOMES. 


God pity the homes where no children’s feet 
Run in on the carpet with mud from the street; 
For their merry laugh and their love intense, 
For faults like this more than recompense. 


God pity the homes, the whole world round, 
In which no children bless’d are found ; 

For be it the home of the poor or great, 

A home without children is desolate. 


God pity the man, who with all life’s care, 
Has no roguish baby to pull his hair, 

As home he returns, at eventide, 

And sits him down by his own fireside. 


God pity the woman whose snowy neck 
No children’s encircling arms bedeck ; 

For no jewels of gold, or rubies rare, 

In beauty and richness with these compare. 


God pity the woman upon whose breast 

No child was e’er sung to its evening’s rest ; 
For no song e’er tossed on the peaceful air 
With a mother’s lullaby can compare. 


God pity the homes, the whole world round, 
Wherein no children sweet are found; 

For be it the home of the poor or great, 

A home without children is desolate. 


Good morning. 


—Lynn Item. 
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GoopD HOUSEKEEPING. 


BARGAINS 


DRESS GOODS. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO. 


Are offering special inducements in Wool 
Dress Goods: 

2500 yards Tricotine in a variety of Plain 
colors at 50 cents a yard; good value at 
$1.00. 

1800 yards Ladies’ Cloth in self colored 
checks, all wool, 54 inches wide, at 75 cents 
per yard; worth $1.25. 

2200 yards Cheviot Checks, for tailor- 
made suits, all new designs, 54 inches wide, 
1.00 per yard. 

1750 yards Plaid Suiting, all wool, 44 
inches wide, at 75 cents per yard; former 
price $1.25. 

yards all-wool Pencil Stripe, 54 
inches wide, 50 cents per yard; well worth 
$1.00. 

Many of the above are suitable for Spring 
wear, they are remarkable value, and should 
interest every purchaser of wool Dress 
Goods. 

ORDERS BY MAIL 
from any part of the country will receive 
careful and prompt attention. 


JAMES MoCREERY & CO. 


Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 


Pills 


CURE CONSTIPATION. 


To enjoy health one should have reg- 
ular evacuations every twen y four 
hours. The evils, both mental and 
physical, resulting from 


HABITUAL CONSTIPATION 


are many and serious. For the cure 
of this common trouble, Tutt’s Liver 
Pills have gained a popularity unpar- 
alleled. Elegantly sugar coated. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
JOCKEY CLUB, 


HELIOTROPE and VIOLETTE Sachet Powders 
impart a Delightful and Lasting Odor to Handker- 
chiefs, Linen, Gloves, Stationery, etc. Sold by all 
dealers in fine toilet goods. Sample of either by mail 
upon receipt of 25 cents. 
Mention Good Housekeeping. 
THEODORE METCALF & CO., 
39 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


YOU CAN MAKE YOUR OWN INK! 
a Send 25 cts for a bottle of 
WALPOLE INK POWDERS 


f BLAck | RED | VIOLET | GREEN 


which will make several quarts of the best ink. Will 
not corrode the pen. Namecolor. Circular giving full 
information free on application. ress 


Walpole Dye & Chemical Works, 44 Oliver St., Boston, 


A Dollar Bill 


can be made for every hour’s work. We will show 
you how to do it, reader. Allis new, sure, light and 
pleasant. Both sexes, allages. Business admits of 
your living at home. Westart you free. Any one 
can do the work. Many make much more than $1 per 
hour. No special ability or training required.) Reward 
sure. All workers meet with grand, rushing business, 
ddress at once, Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine, 


IriTis 


WORTH A CENT 


TO YOU TO KNOW 

HOW YOUR SILVERWARE CAN 
ALWAYS BE MADE TO LOOK LIKE 
NEW WITHOUT IMPAIRING ITS 
VALUE INTHE LEAST, AND 


AND POLISH YOUR 
ENTIRE SiL- 
VER SERVICE 


TO YOU POSTPAID. Lp 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John Street, New York. 
Executive Mansion, Washington, D.C. 


FIND ELECTRO-SILICON A MOST 
NT PO 
WILLIAMS, Stew-~- 


HE DIAMOND FILTER CO., say: ‘‘ We 

have received more orders from the adver- 

tisement in Goop HOUSEKEEPING than from 
any other advertising we have done.” 


LOWER SEED Spa 


, TESTED SEEDS of all Varieties, 12 Plants by mail, 50c. 
* RX Verbenas, 3 Pansies, 1 Rose, 1 Feverfew, 1 Double 
* White Violet, 1 Heliotrope, 1 Curysanthemum, 1 Fuch- 

sia, Catalogue free, Riverside Garcen , Binghamton, 4. 


RAVELERS should carry in their 
a cake of Packer’s Tar 
Soar. It is absolutely pure, and far 
better than Railroad Steamer” or 
“Hotel*? Soap. It cleanses gratefully, 
leaving the skin soft and smooth. It is 
a valuable ANTISEPTIC, and a constant 
protection to those exposed to the Conta- 
Gion of disease. Used for shampooing 
it cleanses the hair and scalp from all 
foreign and irritating substances, is re- 
freshing, exhilirating, and often drives 

away the dull headache due to fatigue. 
All druggists. 25 Cents. Sampie 4 

| Cents. Mention this paper. 


‘The Packer Mfg. Co., 100 Fulton St., New York. 
| 


CARNRICK 


Perfectly nourishes the child from birth, without the addition of cow's milk, 


and digests as easily as human milk. 
Years,” by Marion Harland. REED & 


Send for “ Our Baby's First and Second 


CARNRICK, New York, 


Instantaneous Photography. 


In your Homes at night, Lots of Fun in it, bya new, 
safe, and cheap light, and with 


Carbutt’s Extra Rapid Plates. 
Full particulars sent by addressing 


J. CARBUTT, Keystone Dry Plate Works, 
‘ Wayne Junc., Philadelphia, Pa 
Buy_ Dainty Desserts for Dainty Diners. 


CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., Publishers, 
All Newsdealers have it. Springfield, Mass. 


Vie 

Filth, the cholera germ, and adulteration covers the 
whole ground, and lard is left out of many clean 
households. A new deal in growing the animal and 
an honest preparation of his products is called for. 
The Strawberry Hill herd is open to inspection. 
Our patrons are those who call oftenest. md for 
circulars and particulars to 


W. A. CURTIS, Manager, 
Strawberry Hill, Florence, Mass. 


WasuincrTon, D. C., Jan’y 14, 1888. 
Mr. B. P. WaATROUS, 
Cottage Market, 818 14th Street, 
Dear Sir: 

Please accept thanks for the delicious sausage 
made from those “ Educated Pigs” from Strawberry 
Hill, Mass. are te ate. 

ours Res 
MOSS. 


| ELECTRIC, MECHANICALWONDEKS 


PHOTO. OUTF 
809 Filbert St., Phileda., Pa, 


| 


| 


For The Nervous 
The Debilitated 
The Aged 


URES Nervous Prostration, Nervous Head- 
ache, Neuralgia, Nervous Weakness, 
Stomach and Liver Diseases, and all 
affections of the Kidneys. 

AS A NERVE TONIC, It Strengthens 
and Quiets the Nerves. 


AS AN ALTERATIVE, It Purifies and 
Enriches the Blood. 


AS A LAXATIVE, It acts mildly, but 
surely, on the Bowels. 

AS A DIURETIC, It Regulates the Kid. 
neys and Cures their Diseases. 
Recommended by professional and businessmen. 
Price $1.00. Sold by druggists. Send for circulars, 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Proprietors, 

BURLINGTON, VT. 
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Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


THE FAMILY SORAP BASKET. 
INTERESTING Bits oF HOUSEHOLD FACT AND FANCY. 

Bread should not be exposed to the air. 

A rice pudding is good without eggs if baked gently. 

A morning hand bath in cold salt water’is delightfully in- 
vigorating. 

Good fresh buttermilk made from sweet cream is a serviceable 
drink in diabetes. 


Salt and vinegar, applied hot, are good for cleaning brass, which 
should afterward be polished with fine ashes. 

The best thing to polish eye-glasses and spectacles is with a bit 
of newspaper. Moisten the glasses and rub dry. 

Bar soap, when first bought, should be cut in square pieces and 
put ina dry place. It lasts better after shrinking. 

The best way to mend torn leaves of books is pasting them with 
white tissue-paper. The print will show through it. 

When you want to take out a broken window pane, heat the 
poker, run it slowly along the old putty and soften it loose. 

Yellow soap and whiting if mixed together with a little water 
into.a thick paste will stop a leak as effectually as will solder. 

Fill and trim the lamps in the morning, if you do not wish to 
furnish an item for the accident column of your county paper. 


Never use a sharp knife in cleaning the nails. Fill under the 
nails with soap, and then remove it by brushing with a nail brush. 

A New York firm sent a large order to Michigan for “ wish- 
bones ” to be gilded and fastened to good-luck cards for Christmas. 

To remove grease from garments, dissolve a tablespoonful of 
salt in four tablespoonfuls of alcohol, shake well and apply with a 
sponge. 

For the dyspeptic, fried oysters are forbidden. When roasted 
in the shell oysters are delicious, and can be digested with ease 
even by a weak stomach. 

For a cough, boil one ounce of flax seed in a pint of water, strain 
and add a little honey, one ounce of rock candy, and the juice of 
three lemons; mix and boil well. Drink as hot as possible. 


An excellent way of cooking eggs is to break them in boiling 
milk without beating; cook slowly, stirring now and then. When 
done soft, pour into a dish and add a little pepper, salt and butter. 

A creaking hinge can be cured by the use of a black-lead pencil 
of the softest number, the point rubbed into all the crevices of the 
hinge, reducing it to silent smoothness as if by word of command. 
Harper's Bazar. 

To clean carpets, go over them once a week with a broom dipped 
in hot water, to which a little turpentine has been added. Wring 
a cloth in the hot water, and wipe under pieces of furniture too 
heavy to be moved. 


Miss Helen L. Smith, daughter of ex-Gov. Smith of Vermont, 
carried off the honors at the competitive cooking exhibition re- 
cently held in St. Albans, being awaded first prize over eight com- 
petitors for meritorious cooking. 

Any kind of a bath, or any other process that will produce a 
general perspiration, and thus bring abouta reaction will cure a 
cold. Simply inhaling fresh air largely, by deep inspiration is 
sufficient to nip an incipient cold in the bud. 

The very simple remedy of common salt has cured many cases 
of fever and ague. A teaspoonful taken in water, and a teaspoon- 
tul deposited inside each stocking, next to the foot, as the chill is 
coming on. This comprises the whole of the treatment. 

There are whole towns in Germany that do little else but make 
dolls for American children. They are mostly simple country 
folk. England’s children spend almost $1,000,000 for French and 
German dolls, and America’s children almost double that. 

Table-napkins have been in use more than twenty centuries. 
In early days each guest brought his napkin when bidden toa 
feast. An expensive treat fora prince was napkins of asbestos, 
which were cleansed by throwing them into a charcoal fire. 

If a cellar has a damp smell and cannot be thoroughly ventilated, 
a few trays of charcaal set around on the floor, shelves and ledges, 
will make the air pure and sweet. If a large basketful of charcoal 


be placed in a damp cellar where milk is kept, there will be no 
danger of it becoming tainted. 

One of the paying professions of Paris is said to be that of 
trunk packer. In many of the little trunk shops you can hire, for 
forty cents an hour, a man who will pack your trunks artistically, 
folding expensive gowns and other garments in tissue paper, and 
stowing away delicate bric-a-brac in the safest way. 

In washing grained woodwork use clear water or cold tea. 
Where there are finger marks to be removed, such as around the 
door-knob or on the window sill, a little fine soap can be used, 
but only just enough to do the work, for soap should be used for 
this work only on very rare occasions, and ammonia never used. 


Quill toothpicks came from France. The Jargest factory inthe 
world is near Paris, where there is an annual product of 20,000,000 
quills. The factory was started to make quill pens, but when 
these went out of use it was turned into a toothpick mill. Wooden 
toothpicks are made principally in Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana 
and Ohio. 

Prof Brinton says that the very best thing for a sprain is to put 
the limb into a vessel of very hot water immediately, then add 
boiling water as it can be borne. Keep the part immersed for 
twenty minutes, or until the pain subsides; then apply a tight 
bandage and order rest. Sometimes the joint can be used in 
twelve hours. If necessary, use a silicate of sodium dressing. 

Be sure that the water is at boiling point before putting into it 
the vegetables to be cooked. If it is cold or lukewarm, the fresh- 
ness and flavor will soak out into the water. Place the saucepan 
over the hottest part of your stove, so that it will boil as quickly 
as possible, and be careful that the boiling process does not cease 
until the contents are thoroughly cooked and ready to be dished. 


There are about 400 machines in New England capable of pro- 
ducing 150 pins per minute, or 9,000 per hour, or 90,000 per day of 
10 hours, or 27,000,000 per year of 300 days, or 10,800,000,000 per year 
for the 400 machines, which, with nearly as many more machines 
outside of New England, will increase the capacity to at least 
18,000,000,000 pins per year, or equal to one pin per day for every 
inhabitant of the United States, which is double the amount used. 
Omaha Bee. 


The number of ladies who now do their marketing in person has 
increased very largely of late. The establishment of the great up- 
town groceries and markets has much to do with it. Some of the 
groceries are as attractive to the eye as the great dry goods 
establishments, and women wander around among the dainties 
that are so artfully exposed to wistful eyes. At 10 o’clock any 
fair morning a remarkable show of pretty young married woman, 
housekeeping daughters, and the heavy matrons of families may 
be seen with grocery and butchers’ books in their gloved hands 
hurrying in troops to and from the market.—ew York Sun. 


There is an exhibition of sewing machines at the Royal 
Aquarium, London, where English, American and German sewing 
machines are being shown. It is the first exhibition of the kind, 
but will be repeated, it is said, in Boston, Mass., and subsequently 
in Paris. There are sixty-nine patents shown, and they include 
many novelties. A specimen of the first sewing machine ever 
made, reproduced from the original specifications of Thomas Saint 
of London, an inventor of the last century, is there, and with it 
are exhibited modern machines sewing at the rate of 2,000 stitches 
a minute. The lowest priced one is $1.37, and the highest $250. 


The average qualities of centenarians in England are a good 
family history, a well made frame of average stature, spare rather 
than stout, robust, with good health, appetite, and digestion, cap- 
able of exertion, good sleepers, of placid temperament and good 
intelligence, with little need for and little consumption of alcohol 
and animal food, although one man always did, and “always will,” 
drink to his utmost capability. Of fifty centenarians investigated, 
three were affluent, nineteen poor, and twenty-eight in comfortable 
circumstances. Twenty-four of the centenarians had no teeth, and 
the average number retained was only four or five; twenty-eight 
used glasses—though thirty-five, including a number who used 
glasses, were reported to have been in the enjoyment of good 
sight; hearing was good in twenty-two, indifferent in seventeen, 
bad in nine, and one was deaf. 
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no THEODORE METCALF & CO.’S 
of SACHET POWDERS. 
for LIsT oF ODORS. 
lly, Heliotrope. Jockey Club. Violette. PR a new name, or labeled as their own 
ind Damask Rose. Florida. Tea Rose. than is they all 
White Rose. Frangipanni. Millefleur. pay a greater profit. For this reason 
the leather, and makes shoes look natural, 
Patchouly. Eng. Lavender. Ess. Bouquet. = that not varnished. 
Stephanotis. New Mown Hay. West End. Burton & Orriey, Mfrs., N. ¥. 
h 2 Ylang Ylang. Rose Geranium. Musk. 
e Metcalf’s Sachets are invaluable. Exposed in rose ’ 
ed leaf jars or vases, it emits a delightful aor ah and MRS. E. M. VAN BRUNT S 0 
’ for ponening lace, embroidery, art needle-work. 
for Christmas cards, cushions and calendars, it can be used e 
| to great advantage. Sample glass jars sent by mail on 
. receipt of twenty-five cents in stamps. A great variety 
the be made by varying materials, but 
silk, from its wearing quality an rosity, seems 
000 most desirable. A popular package is the sachet crack- 39 East 19th Stre 
hen ers of oan silk, slightly smoked or scorched St s et, A iw COLLEGE. 
over a gas or lamp flame. L SCHOOL. 
den MANUFACTURED ONLY BY Between Broadway and Fourth Ave., i. Y. City. Cheapest and Best.—Endorsed by 
ain THEODORE METCALF & CO., - Thousands of graduates and the most 
39 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass., U. 8. A. promises’ sam 
stablis! 1837, H. CoLeMAN, PRES. Newark, N.J. 
Send for Catalogue. 
add An Old and World-Renowned 
0 AINE, DIEHL & CO., Philadelphia, Pa., say: 
REMEDY FOR THE The onl paper we are advertising our Self- 
‘oh ouring Tea Pot in is Goop HousEKEEP 
+“ BRONCHIAL RELIEF AND CURE OF every mail brings us orders for it. ahaa 
COLDS, 
aA he) MRS ’ 
= 400 Ww COU GHS - CLEVELAND'S 
ay ’ Kind Acknowledgment. 
ee HO ARSENESS, (From the New York World, Sept. 18th, 1887. 
AND ALL w EXECUTIVE | } 
Messrs. THORPE & Co., 
ease New York 
4 Dear Sirs:—Mrs. Cleveland has requested me to 
. i y two of your Powder Sachets, whi 
pro and Singers. Hygenic and Artistic Underwear for women and | with your compliments, and to thank you ny a 
y of For sale,only in boxes, by all | children. Sole Agent for the sale of Miss C. Bates’ | courtesy, * * * * Very respectfully, 
year Medicine of Siting D. S. Lamont, Private Secretary. 
rments in silk, wool, merino, different grades, an 
nse, Waists, Cor aists, for allages. “‘Dress 
least Forms,” Stocking Supporters, = Supports, THE ORATED.. 
very Abdominal Bandages, etc, made in the best manner. Contains the best face and 
of any material; ‘“‘Corsets for Equestriennes,” nursery powders Full 
ised. “‘Corselettes for Sea-shore Bathers.” All patented size 7% x 3% inches. All 
novelties. Send for Illustrated Catalogue mailed free. who have ‘seen it are de- 
lighted at having found at 
has JUST OUT, OUR NEW BOOK the best Pace Powder 
ainty Desserts for Dainty Diners, The Nursery rowder es 
ia es 
oods The finest thing in the Cookery line oer published. venting and removing’ all 
ee : : 1 is book one can servea Daint essert every | skin troubles. ll 
nties Builders of CARRIAGES of all Descriptions. day in the year. This work is grennned by Mrs. Nellix those with which" youn 
any THE H. H. BABCOCK BUGGY COMPANY, | M. Littlehale, who has exhausted the Dessert Cata- | children are afflicted. Both 
’ i ist of Custards, arlottes, Creams, Ices, Meringues, ears of study and e i- 
may Salesroom in New York, 406-412 Broome Street, Compotes, Jellied Fruits, Patties, Tarts, etc., ma ing a ent, and we warrant em 
. over a hundred carefully prepared recipes. Patented April rath, 1887. free from all deleterious in- 
ands All Booksellers and Newsdealers sell it, or it is sent | 8Tedients. For sale by all dealers in toilet articles or 
by mail post paid on receipt of 50 cents. sent on receipt of 25 cents. 
CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., Publishers, THORPE & CO., Mfrs., 219 Sixth Ave., N. ¥. 
Royal SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
wing FRENCH SYSTEM 
THE 
CFLATAMERICAN COOP News DRESS CUTTING AND FITTING. 
clude T reatest offer. Now's your time 2 
to get orders for our celebrated E & 
ever Teas, Coffees and Bakin % 
owder. > | = = 
rith it mp, Castor, or le 
» E 2 
9 
good All other so-called French System 
‘ather "oi / MOSTAS PALATABLE ee STEAM WASHER Send two (2) cent stamp for in age book wranpe 
1, Cap- AS MILK, TRIAL the System is, and number of 
good So disguised that the most WANT ACTIVE Mention this publication. 46 East 14th 
Icohol delicatestomach can take it. / ENERGETIC MER 
asa oul toeell the Mise 
ate “a ESH PRODUCER, 
gg, PRODUCER. MAHOGANY AND CHERRY STAINS. 
7 while taking it. Because the arguments in Superior to any stains yet introduced for interior 
h, and Tia aan, its favor are so numerous work and finishing. Can be applied to any variety of 
-eight : SCOTT'S EMULSION INS went. the stain the 
— OS natural wood. Send for circulars, giving fu ticu- 
used Is acknowledged by Physicians to be the FINEST aWas Sy, Sealty liberal ¢ lars to the Sole Manufacturers, ee 
and BEST preparation of its class for the relief of returned at my expense if not satisfactory. Arents 
good CONSUMPTION, SCROFULA, GENERAL can thus test it for themselves. Don't failtowrite for Walpole Dye and Chemical Works, 
teen DEBILITY, WASTING DISEASES OF terms and illustrated circularwith outline of argu- 
nteen, CHI ’ p ments to be used in making sales. J. h, sole 44 and 46 Oliver 8t., Boston, Mass., 
LDREN, and CHRONIC COUGHS. nfr., St, Louis, Mo., or box 1933, New York City, Piz? 
Au Scott & Bo Hew to persons fr thelr own Importers and every description of 
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LIBRARY LEAFLETS. 


Wood Engravings. 

The American Society of Wood Engravers represents the high- 
est skill and the most perfect work in wood engraving that has 
ever been attained in any country. No other art has made such 
progress in modern times, and the wonderful developments in this 
have been brought about mainly by Americans. They have found 
and worked out, within the last twenty years, more possibilities in 
the simple technical processes of drawing on blocks and printing 
from them, than had been discovered by their predecessors in the 
three and a half centuries since Diirer. A number of favoring cir- 
cumstances have conspired to accomplish this interesting advance. 
American publishers and American readers have always had a 
strong liking for illustrations in their books and periodicals, and it 
was one of the earliest ambitions of the first publishers of popular 
books to make their wares attractive by this means. A good many 
people doubtless still remember Harpers’ illustrated Bible, a fa- 
mous work in its day, which was then thought to be a marvel of 
the engraver’s cunning and the pressman’s skill. This was about 
the first noteworthy undertaking of the kind, and it had a marked 
effect in stimulating further effort in the same direction. The rise 
of the great monthly periodicals and their emulation in pictorial 
features gave an impetus to this work that called out and made 
opportunities for the best talent. At the same time the marvellous 
improvements in printing machinery made it possible to get re- 
sults from the block that had never been dreamed of. Up to this 
time these results are seen only in American press rooms. The 
best printers of Europe could make nothing of the pages of Har- 
per’s and the Century, and it is said that to this day French en- 
gravers cannot be persuaded that the illustrations in these maga- 
zines are bona fide impressions of the engravings as finished by 
the engravers. With ali this progress in technical skill there has 
been a growth of sound ideas in regard to the proper aim and 
limits of wood engraving without which technical skill would have 
gone for little. ‘The best engravers no longer attempt to make a 
new Creation out of the work of the painter, nor to “interpret” it 
according to a conception of their own. Their sole effort is to re- 
produce as faithfully as possible the spirit of the original, and, so 
far as their methods and materials will enable them, indicate its 
characteristic qualities as a work of art. 

All these features of modern wood engraving are shown at their 
best in the beautiful volume of “ Engravings on Wood” by mem- 
bers of the Society of Wood Engravers. It contains twenty-five 
engravings by fifteen engravers, showing a pleasing variety in sub- 
ject and treatment and conscientious work inall. It is a volume 
that worthily represents the original achievement of this phenom- 
enally fertile period, and sets up for all future time a new standard. 
An admirable introduction is furnished by William Laffan in which 
the progress and present characteristics of wood engraving are 
rapidly sketched. Each engraving also, is accompanied by an 
analysis and description by Mr. Laffan which will help those un- 
practiced in judging of engravings to see in them what the artist 
sees. The book isa delight to all lovers of art and will be an effec- 
tive educator of the popular taste. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Price $12. 


A Magnificent Plebeian. 

A very readable story is this, entitled “A Magnificent Plebeian.” 
It is that of a young lawyer who loves a brilliant and beautiful 
young girl, a member of the inner circle of exclusive society. He 
has been cared for, as a boy, by his sister, an ignorant, vulgar 
woman, but one to whom he feels he owes a lasting debt. Pride 
keeps him aloof from the fashionable world and his love, until, in 
the end, things right themselves. The story of his troubles with 
his ignorant, but well-meaning sister, wins the sympathy of the 
reader. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


Family Living on Five Hundred Dollars a Year. 
Suggested no doubt by Catherine Owen’s “ Ten Dollars 
Enough,” this book has been written by one of the oldest 
teachers of cookery, Miss Juliet Corson, author of various works 
on cooking, and well known to the readers of GooD HOUSEKEEP- 


ING. The chapters originally appeared as articles in Harper's 
Bazar. There is a good deal of practical information in this 


volume of 437 pages, and the author cautions the housekeeper 
that it is only by understanding the entire plan that it can be suc- 
cessfully practiced; and she says that the fact remains that many 
households are living comfortably by the application to every-day 
emergencies of the principles herein set forth. The scope of the 
book is the food of the household, its purchase, its preparation, its 
cooking, its serving, and its saving. To say that the work is well 
done is to characterize all the work that Miss Corson does. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 


BUSINESS COMMENT. 
Every lady who has a pride in keeping her mirrors, tableware, etc., 
clean and bright should not fail to ask her druggist or grocer for a box 
of White Diamond Matchless Gem and Silver Polish. 


The “‘ American ” of Boston, has a great reputation for the excellence 
of its table, the cleanliness and comfort of its rooms and the air of per- 
fection which pervades every department. The location of the house is 
unsurpassed and the charges are reasonable. 


Dixon’s “ Carburet of Iron” Stove Polish was established in 1827, and 
is to-day, as it was then, the neatest and brightest in the market; a pure 
plumbago, giving off no poisonous vapors. The size is now doubled, but 
quality and price remain thesame. Ask your grocer for Dixon’s big cake. 

In calling attention to W. H. Frothingham’s Household Expense 
Book we omitted to state that it is published by M. B. Atkinson, 25 Dey 
street, New York, at $1.50 post paid. While the price appears high just 
for an account book it really is very little for a complete record for 
each transaction occuring during twelve months. 


B. S. Lauderbach & Company of Newark, N. J., in their corres- 
pondence with persons suffering from catarrh, met so many troubled 
with deafness arising from this cause, that they were led to investigate 
the subject, the result of which is the production of a gold ear phone, 
to take the place of the ear drum. They have met with great success 
and now offer their phones to all needing them. 


What is stated to be the largest establishment in the world for the 
treatment of all disfigurements and imperfections of the skin and hair 
and scalp afflictions is that of Dr. J. H. Woodbury at 37 North Pear! 
street, Albany, N. Y. After years of experimenting he claims to have 
discovered a process by which birth marks can be removed in about 
ten days without cutting and without causing pain. This will be 
welcomed news to those who unfortunateiy possess those unsightly 
disfigurments. 

Mr. Crowley, the celebrated missing*link, now at the Central Park 
(N. Y.) menagerie, found himself, some time since, sick with pneumonia. 
His family physician, Dr. Conklin, prescribed the usual remedies, but 
finally decided to try Magee’s Emulsion, which had been brought to his 
notice. It acted like a charm, and Mr. Crowley regained his usual 
health in ashort time, adding over forty pounds to his avordupois in 
three months’ time. This Emulsion differs from the many others now in 
the market, its base being a strictly pure extract of malt instead of soap 
barks, gum tragacanth, or other non-medicinal compositions so often 
used in these preparations. It is very palatable and forms a pleasant 
and nutritious drink when mixed with cold water or milk. 

THAT CELEBRATED “‘CookK Book.” A new and revised edition 
issued by the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Railway. A choice se- 
lection of valuable recipes, with much other useful information pertain- 
ing to the culinary art, including many formulas contributed by noted 
cooks and caterers. An elegant volume of 126 pages in illustrated cover, 
one department (105 pages) being devoted to the cooking of meats, fish, 
game, oysters, entrees, vegetables, baking, frying, roasting, etc., another 
to medical prescription and a chapter to laundry work. Housekeepers 
are delighted with it and find it indispensable for frequent household 
reference. Copies sent at ten cents each (for postage) to any applicant. 
Address E. A. Holbrook, General Ticket ‘and Passenger Agent,. 
Chicago. 

The 1888 Catalogue of B. L. Bragg & Co., proprietors of the Hampden 
Agricultural Warehouse and Seed store, Springfield, Mass., is now 
ready and will be sent free to any one sending tothemforacopy. A part 
of the cover of this catalogue is occupied by a rich but faithful picture 
in colors of the new Vandalia muskmelon, that is proving exceedingly 
popular wherever introduced, South as well as North. Among their 
specialties are the new Bay State tomato, which is smooth, with no ribs, 
dark rich red in color, solid and meaty. The Wideawake oats, Cleve- 
land’s Alaska pea, the famous Hampden Beauty and other potatoes, a 
large assortment of seed corn, grasses, celery, etc., as well as complete 
lines of the principal varieties of seeds of all other crops, are illustrated, 
and described and priced in this catalogue of 104 pages, from the press of 
Clark W. Bryan & Co. 
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FRE 


eper To All Seed ers Prices low for reliable seeds. . 
Our complete iijlus- Sold last season to Thousands of 4 r 
trated Annaal of Farmers and Gardeners and no 
Tested Seeds, Bulbs, Tools, complaints. We are Growers as 
any etc.. tells all, about seeds and wall Boaters. Originators of Aeme 
ie ardening. Colore ates. La om jomatoce, & UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY WILL 
i -W.LIVINGSTON'S SONS. Box 352, Celambus, 0, OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MAP OF 
1, its » 4 5 Packets Best Annual nis 
it L DIA E " FLOWERS Flowers in the World, only 10c. 
Pansies, Asters, Phlox, Petunias, Pinks. Mixed col- 
New orsineach. C, L. BURR, Springfield. Mass. 
ERY often 
housekeepers 
etc., make too 
a box much mush eX H 
or porridge IES =" 
lence for breakfast. 
per- This is not waste on 
use is y when made of 
when made of | CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC R'Y 
? Its main lines and branches include CHICAGO, 
and Flakes.” Add itto PEORIA, MOLINE, ROCK ISLAND, DAVEN- 
os = fl ° ki PORT, DES MOINES, COUNCIL BLUFFS, MUS- 
pure ee our In Making | CATINE, KANSAS CITY,ST. JOSEPH, LEAV- 
d, but " bread. ENWORTH, ATCHISON, CEDAR RAPIDS, 
attics WATERLOO, MINNEAPOLIS, and ST. PAUL, 
. “‘T find that bread and cakes made of a | and scores of intermediate cities. Choice of 
ense i ‘ ealine Flakes’ will routes toand from the Pacific Coast. All trans- 
‘ . mixture of flour and ‘Cer 1 : fers in Union depots. Fast trains of Fine Day 
- Dey retain moisture for double the length of time | Qoaches, elegant Dining Cars, magnificent Pull 
h just that these articles of food made from flour | man Palace Sleepers, and (between Chicago, St. 
i for alone will do.”,—E1iza R, PARKER, Joseph, Atchison and Kansas City) Reclining 
2 ‘ Chair Cars, Seats Free, to holders of through 
“¢ Bread and rolls made with one-third Cere- | first-class tickets. 
Ty aline are beautifully white, light, and deli- Chicago, Kansas & Nebraska R’y 
bled cious, —the former having better keeping “Creat Rock Island Route.” 
ublec qualities than bread made without it.”— | Extends West and Southwest from Kansas City 
tigate CATHERINE OWEN. and St. Joseph to NELSON, HORTON,, BELLE- 
hone VILLE, TOPEKA, HERINGTON, WICHITA, 
4 The “Cereattne Coox-Book,” containing pUTCHINSON, CALDWELL, and all points in 
iccess IS A POSITIVE CURE as over two hundred carefully prepared recipes, KANSAS AND SOUTHERN NEBRASKA 
For all those Painful Complaints and W will be sent to any one who will mention where 
- 4 and beyond. Entire passenger equipment of the 
So common among the this advertisement was seen, and enclose a two- celebrated Pullman manufacture. All safety ap- 
yr the ® f h WwW Id cent stamp for postage to the CEREALINE Mra, pliances and modern improvements. 
hale Ladies oO t e or Co., Columbus, Ind. 
it will ti UL he Famous Albert Lea Route 
Pear! it will cure entirely aN cera- Is the favorite between Chicago, Rock Island, 
tion, also Spinal Weakness. Atchison, Kansas City and Minneapolis and St. 
have It will dissolve and expel tumors in an early stage Paul. Its Waterto ht 
b of development. The tendency to cancerous hu- DAINTY 
. om mors is checked very speediiy by its use. DESSERTS FOR ““WHEAT AND DAIRY BELT” 
ill be It removes faintness, flatulency, destroys all craving for DAINTY DINERS of Northern Iowa, Southwestern Minnesota, and 
ightly stimulants, and relieves weakness of the stomach, It to Lake, 
cures Bloating, Headaches, Nervous Prostration, General THE LATEST AND BEST BOOK IN THE oux and many other towns and cities. 
‘kache, ays permanently cu or ckets, aps, roiders, or desire nforma- 
nonia. It will at allt , and under all circumstances act in ALL BOOKSELLERS AND NEWS- tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office or address 
Sy but harmony with the laws that govern the female system. DEALERS HAVE IT. E.ST. JOHN, E. A. HOLBROOK, 
to his For Kidney Complaints of either sex this Compound is Gen’l Manager. = Gen’1 Tkt. & Pass. Agt. 
unsurpassed, Correspond freely d, Add CHICAGO. ILL. 
a —m in confidence LYDIA E. PINKHAM, LYNN, MASS 
cee Lydia B, Pinkham’s LIVER PILLS, cure constipation, SQU | R E’ S SEND FOR 
y soap biliousness, and torpidity of the liver. 25 cts per box, ILL T 
——Sold by all Druggists.—— 
oe USTRATED 
to those composing the great- 
pasant PRIZES IN GOL of ‘words the CATALOGUE. 
etters contained in the words, “Dr. Paul’s Liver 
dition Pills.” First prize, $20.00; second prize, $10.00; 267 TREMONT ST., 
: third prize, $5.00. Full particulars mailed on receipt S0 FA BED (opp. Hots sr.,) 
ce se- of 2-cent stamp to Pay postage. 
ertain- THE PAUL MANUFACTURING CO., BOSTON. 
tad 47 Dey Street, New York, N. Y. 
note I have founded 
cover Comfortable, Elegant, Per- | : arranted Seed. my business on 
, fectly Healthful, and the most 3 the belief that 
s, fish, durable known to the trade. owen. directly from the 
2 ; on ot my see “ne - 
nother Over American Ladies me to warrant its freshness and urity, my 
wn now wear the table and Flower Seed Catalogne for 1888, FREE 
eepers Duplex Corset. forevery son and daughter of Adam, 11 is 
sehold Double Bone, Double Steel, liberally illustrated with engravings mude direct! 
Double Seem. No bones to of grown on my ceed 
F = arms. Besides an immense varicty of standard seed, you 
an other ogue. 8 1e or a t > 
form, or made to order with- Eclipse Beet. Burbank and Early Onio Sweeny FO 
out extra charge. Sent toany Squash, Deephead Cabbage, Cory Corn, and a score of other 
mpden address upon receipt of price. valuable vegetahles, I invite the patronage of the public. 
JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 
S no oney refun if not satis- 
A part { ; factory. CORPUS LEAN ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS 
ayes or White pum, will reduce fat at the rate of 10 to 15 simply stopping the FA T-producing 
Pair; Sateen fany color), $2.00 per pair; lbs. per month without affecting the cfrecta of food. The supply being 
dingly (any color, better quality), S300 per ir; Silk or Sat- general health. Send Ge. in stamps a th tural wo Ki g of the LEAN 
: een (any color), $6.00 per pair. Send 15 cents extra if Sor circulars covering testimonials. stopped the natural working of th 
y their be sent by mail. THE DUPLEX CORSET CO . E. Marsi Co., 5 Madison system draws on the fat and at once 
o ribs, 218 6th Avenue, New York Sq., Philadelphia, reduces weight. 
Cleve- Writing The most satisfactory and economical way to buy Raper is BY THE POUND. For four cents in stamps we send our g Visiting Cards, 
toes, a Pa sample book of our very extensive line of American and Foreign Papers sold from 15 cents upward r pound, Weddin 
mplete per and | This sample book also gives full information as to sizes, sheets to a pound, cost of envelopes, stationery, etc. It furnishes a & 
P Stationery ] new and unique plan for those unable to visit our store, to examine our extensive variety and learn our prices. Thus will | jnvitations, 
trated, they be able to order understandingly, and easily to have their wants supplied by mail or express. 
ress of By Crest, Die and 


Mail or 
Express. 


Monogram 
Stamping. 


RIGHARD L. GAY & COMPANY, (ace'c?Wara2@iy,) 184 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


STATIONERS AND ENGRAVERS. FINE PRINTING AND BLANK BOOKS. 
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WANTED. 


AGENTS TO CANVASS 


For Goop 


Those who have tried it have met with 
good success. The terms are liberal, the 
work is light, and the publication is well 
known. Those employed during the day 
can do a good thing with it evenings. 

Sample copies and terms sent to any 
address desired. 


AN any lady recommend a MOTHER’S HELP, 
to take charge of two children, a boy of six years, 
and a baby-girl of sixteen months? She must have had 
experience with a baby, and be willing to wheel a per- 
ambulator,as no under nurse is kept. Address Box H, 
care GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


NO STEAM! 


HILL'S CHAMPION COOKER, 


FORMERLY CALLED LEAVITT’S. 
Warranted Steamless and odorless, or money refunded, 
Cabbage, Onions, Ham, Etc., no longer a terror to the household. 

Our Cooker has a cover that sets in water, making it perfectly steam 


tight ; a tube that carries the surplus steam and odor into the fire-box; 
an adjustable disk to increase or decrease capacity for steaming and 


boiling 


can be used for either steaming or boiling, or both at the same 


time. It is better than Tin Cookers for several reasons. 

1st. It has an iron base—no melting or rusting of bottoms—and is 
good for a life-time. 

2d. The price is about one-half that of other Cookers. 

3d. It is simple, convenient, very easy to handle and keep in order. 


The BOSTON COOKING 


SCHOOL says: “It is all that it 


claims to be, PERFECTLY STEAMLESS AND ODORLEss.” 
Prices as follows : 


Boili: 


Capacity. 
quarts 
quarts 
14 quarts 


Steaming and Boiling. 
12 quarts 

18 quarts 

22 quarts 


3-15 
We will send by express, prepaid, our Cooker to any person on re- 


ceipt of price. ea only by authorized agents. Agents W. 


anted,. 
AVITT & CO., 149 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 


(Mention this paper.) 


CURES DYSPEPSIA. 


As a substitute for Tea and Coffee, will be found of great benefit to those suffering from de 


ment of the digestive organs ; in f: 
dyspepsia. 
licious bever: 


act, @ perseverance in its use will eventually cure the worst forms of 
Two teaspoonfuls of COCOA-PEPTINE (sufficient to make a break 


fast cup of the most de- 


) contain the proper quantity of the active principles of the gastric juice to digest any 


COCOA-PEPTINE is especially recommended as a remedy for Flatulence and Heartburn, 


and is an infallible corrective in cases of 


olera Infantum. 


COCOA-PEPTINE, unlike ordinary breakfast cocoas, contains all the nutritive qualities of the Cocoa 


Bean, the fatty principle not having to be extracted, as it is thoroughly emulsified and 


pancreatine. 


Persons who cannot habitually take milk can do so when prepared with Opens Feptine, according to 
be sent by mail on receipt of 50c. in postage stam} 


directions. A full-sized box of CO 


For SaLe py Grocers axp Drv 


A-PEPTINE will 


by the 


ps. 


‘AC G CHEMISTS. 
Address THE CEO LAIRD CoO., MANUF. NEW YORK CITY. 


Key to Cooking, Lessons in Candy Making, Six 
Cups of Coffee, peeks Desserts for Dainty Din- 
ers. CLARK W. B 


i" BOOKS for $1.50 sent post-paid.—Perfect Bread, 


YAN & CO., Publishers, 


DAINTY DESSERTS FOR 
DAINTY DINERS, 
OUR NEW BOOK, WILL PLEASE YOUR 
WIFE OR MOTHER. 
ALL NEWSDEALERS OR BOOK- 
SELLERS HAVE IT. 


FRINK’S RUPTURE REMEDY. 


The only i? safe, sure and permanent CURE 
for HERNIA, BREACH or RUPTURE, has cured 
many persons every year for the last eighteen years, 
and they have remained cured. This great 
Remedy is made in the form of a salve or ointment 
and tor adults it is used in connection with any good 
truss or supporter. Young children arecured by the 
REMEDY alone without the aid of a truss. rice 
$5.00 a box. For sale by druggists, or sent by mail, 
postpaid, on receipt of price. In the majority ot 
cases one box is sufficient to effect a permanent cure. 
The REMEDY penetrates through the pores of the 
skin and builds up and strengthens the abdomi- 
nal wall, at the same time diminishing the size of 
the hernial opening, so that ina few weeks the 
use of a truss can be discontinued. 
O. FRINK, Sole Proprietor. 
234 Broadway, New York. 


HANG THE TRUSS. 


I commenced using FrRINK’s RupTURE REMEDY 
the first of May, 1886, and I used it faithfully accord- 
ing to directions one month, with a truss; after that 
I took the truss off and hung it on a nail. /¢ hangs 
there yet. 1 think that 1 am cured, as the rupture has 
not bothered me nor have I had any pain since. The 
doctor said I would have to wear the truss as long as 
1 lived; but it is off, and I have about three-fourths of 
the REMEDy left. /¢ wi// do all you claim for it, and 
I will recommend it to aver one that needs it. 

C. H. FULLER, Akron, O. 


CURED WITHOUT A TRUSS. 


This is to — that my son, who was born with 
double rupture, which our family physician said could 
not be cured, was cured at the age of three months, 
without the aid of a truss, by the use of one-half box 
of Frink’s RupturE REMEDY. I will gladly give 
full particulars upon application to me, either person- 
ally or by letter. Mrs. J. E. BREESE, Scranton, Pa. 


Dobbins’ Electric Soap. 


THE BEST FAMILY SOAP 
—— IN THE WORLD.—— 


It is Strictly Pure. Uniform in Quality, 


HE original formula for which we paid $50,000 
Aik 0! 


Springfield, Mass. 
REAL 


$10 FREE 


Our new stamping outfitis free to every 
reader of this publication; it contains, * 
100 perforated stamping patterns and 
includes a great variety of all sizes that 

are wanted. This outfit isa real work 


DER, PAD, AND Book of INsTRUC- 
TIONS, giving full directions for stamp- 
ing, tells how to make the powder and’ 
stamping paint, contains instructions 
for Lustre, Kensington and 
Hand painting, tells colors to use 
in painting—red, white, blue, yellow, pink and other flowers; sls0 
contains hints and instructions on other matters, too numerous lo 
mention. Bought singly, or a few patterns at a time, at usual prices, 
theequal of the above would cost S10. Although it is free, 
yet this is the Regal Queen of Stamping Outfits and 
on every hand is acknowledged to be superior, yes, very much su- 
perior, and very much more desirable than those which have been 
selling for ®U each and upwards. By having ZOO, of these 
outfits made for us, during the dull season, we get them at first cost; 
the manufacturer was glad to take the order, at cost, that his help 
might be kept at work. All may depend that it is the very best, most 
artistic and in every way desirable outfit ever put before the public. 
Farm and Housekeeper (monthly, 16 large pages, 64 long columns, 
regular price 75 cents a year) is generally acknowledged to be the 
best general agricultural, housekeeping and family journal in 
America; it is entertaining and of greatest interest, as well as use- 
ful; its contributors embrace the widest rangeof brilliant talent. 
Furthermore, we have lately become managing owners of that 
grand monthly, Sunshine, for youth; also, for those 
of all ages whose hearts are not withered; | 
large pages. 64 long columns, regular price 75 cents a year. Sun- 
shine is known favorably as the best F pear monthly in America. 
The best writers for youth, inthe world, are its regular contributors; 
it is now quoted all over the world as standing at the head. Both 
rs are splendidly illustrated by the best artists. We will take 
year subscribers at a price which gives us but 


twenty years ago has never been 
theslightest. ‘This soap is iden- 
tical in quality to-day with that 
made twenty years ago. 
T contains nothing that can injure 
the finest fabric. It brightens colors 
and bleaches whites. 


T washes flannels and blankets as no other soap in | 
the world does—without shrinking—leaving them | 


soft and white and like new. 


READ THIS TWICE. 


HERE is a great saving of time, of labor, of 
soap, of fuel, and of the fabric, where Dobbins’ 
Electric Soap is used according to directions. 
ONE trial will demonstrate its great merit. It 
will pay you to make that trial. 
Ve all best things, it is extensively imitated 
and counterfeited. 


Beware of Imitations. 


NST upon Dobbins’ Electric. 
Magnetic, Electro-Magic, Philadelphia Electric, or 


Don’t take 


any other fraud, simply because it is cheap. They will 
ruin clothes, and are dear at any price. Ask for 


—>:<$ DOBBINS’ ELECTRIC 


and take no other. Nearly every grocer from Maine to 
Mexico keeps it in stock. If yours hasn't it, he will or- 
der from his nearest wholesale grocer. 
Re? carefully the inside wrapper around each bar, 
and be careful to follow direciizoms on each 
outside wrapper. You cannot afford to wait longer 
before trying for yourself this old, reliable, and truly 
wonderfu 


‘Dobbins’ ¢ Electric + Soap. 


portion of the cost. F 
Furthermore, every trial year subscriber, for either 
FREE ! of the papers will receive free by mail our new 
100 pattern Stamping Outfit. Trial year sub- 
——" scriptions will be received for either of the papers 
as follows: 1 subscription and I outfit, BS cents; B sulbserip- 
tions and 2 outfits, if sent at one time, 55 cents; 4 subscriptions 
and 4 outfits, if sent at one time, #1. For $1 send a dollar bill, 
but for less,send A-cemt postage stamps. Better at once get 
three friends to join you,at 25 cents each; you can do it in a few 
minutes and they will thank you; papers will be mailed regularly 
to their separate addresses. While trial year subscribers are 
served for much less than cost, it proves the rule that’ 
very large proportion of all who read either paper for a year, “ ant 
it thereafter, and are willing to pay the regular price of 75 cents 4 
year; through this, as time rolls on, we reapa profit that satisfies us. 
The trial year subscriptions are almost free, and 
E ! this the Regal Queen of Stamping 
Outfits—the best ever known—is entirely free. 
— itis the greatest and best offer ever made to the 
blic. Large sizes of patterns—every size that can be desired 
Pincladed: all other outfits surpassed, by this, the best, the most 
artistic, the Regal Queen. Below we give a list of a fw of 
the patterns; space is too valuable to admit of naming all : 1 Pop- 
ies for Scarf.7 1-2inch; 2 Tidy = 7 1-2 inch; 3 Splendid 
insel design, 8 inch ; 4 Golden Rod, 4 inch ; 5 Pond Lilies: () l’an- 
sies: 7 Moss Kose Buds; 8 Tube Roses; 9 Wheat; 10 Oak Leaves: ll 
Maiden Hair Ferns; 12 Boy; 13 Girl's Head; 14 Bird ; 15 Straw ber- 
ries; 160wl; 17 Dog; 18 Butterfly; 19 Apple Blossoms; ~' ( alla 
Lily ; 21 Anchor; 22 Morning Glories ; 23 Japanese Lilies ; 24 Rabbit; 
25 Banch Forget-me-nots ; Fuchsias; 27 Bell Drops; 28 Fan; 9 
Clown's Head ; 30 Cat's Head. %@ other splendid patterns are in- 
cluded in this Regal Queen of stamping outfits—in all 1 
patterns. Safe delivery guaranteed. Possessing this outfit any lady 
can, without expense, make home beautiful in many ways, can ¢!- 
broider childrens’ and ladies’ clothing in the most charming ™man- 
ner, and readily make money by doing stamping, |ustt 
Kensington and Hand painting for others. A good stamping ou'tit '8 
indispensable to every woman who cares to make home beautiful. 
This outfit contains patterns for each and every branch of needle 
work, flower painting, etc.,andthe Book of Instructions 
makes all clear and really easy. This outfit will do more for HOME 
and LADIES than many times the amount of a trial year subscrip- 
tion spent otherwise; no home should be with out it. The beaut 
ful designs of this REGAL QUEEN of outfits ARE ALL THE KAG8 
wherever seen; when ever one or tworeach a locality their fame 
spreads, and many TRIAL YEAR subscriptions usually follow. Many 
who have paid from $1 to $2 for outfits and were satisfied unt 
they saw our designs, have secured our outfit and laid aside = 
ever the others. Those who subscribe will find the papers we 
worth several times the triflingcost of a trial year subscription, 
and the majority will make up to us the loss, that this year we incur 
through such a low price, 4 continuing subscribers, year after 
year, at the regular price, which all will be willing to admit is low 
enough. The money will gladly be refunded to any one who is not 
fully satisfied. A: 
. @EORGE STINSON & CO., Box 306 PoRTLAND, Malye 
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AND, MAINE 


Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


You can live at home and make more money at work for us 
than at anything else in the world. Either sex ; all ages. Cost- 
ly outfit FREE. Terms FREE. Address, TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


A R nm H SAMPLE 
TREATMENT 
So great s our faith we cancure you dear 
sufferer, we wil] mail enough to convince, 
. B.S. Laupempacu & Co,, Newark, N. J. 


Key to Lessons in Six 
Cups of Coffee, Dainty Deserts for Dainty Din 
LARK W. BRYAN & CO., Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass. 


Sat for $1.50 sent postpaid.—Perfect Bread, 
ers. 


HART’S DELIGHT Liquid Stove 
Polish, will give your stoves and ranges 
a jet black enamel, which will out-last 
and out-shine every thing! All ready 
for use. No mixing, nv dust, no rust, 
no toilsome rubbing, to produce a shine 
which is brilliant and en uring. Try it 
and be convinced of its superiority. 
One agent wanted in each town. Stove 
Dealers, Grocers and Druggists sell it. 


Manufactured by C. W. HART, 
Troy, N.Y., 652 & 654 River St. 


A New Era in Photography. 


Anybody can make good photos with the 
Conese, and Equipments. No 
yious know! of the art necessary. Busi- 
ness suitable for everybody. $530 per week 
easily made. Process —* and sure. Don’t 
miss this chance of securing the greatest in- 
vention of the century, but send 20 cents silver 
or stamps for large 32 page illustrative book 
with full particulars and sample photos. 
The Schultze Photo Equipment Co 

tze Pho’ quipmen 
5 Chatham Square, New York. 


BOSTON ROOD SUPPL 


INCORPORATED MAY 25, 1887. 


The Stock of this Company commends itself to Investors, it having already 


advanced from $5 to $15 per share in consequence of the large de- 
mand for the product of the Company. Send for prospectus, or 
call at Office of Company, 165 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


Key to cooking, Lessons in Candy Making, Six 
Cups of Coffee, Saag tera for Dainty Diners. 


Res. for $1.50 sent postpaid.— Perfect Bread, 
LARK W. BRY 


O., Publishers, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


POINTS, 


See that the words “‘ Velutina Wear Guaranteed ’’ are stamped on the selvage, 


Exact imitation of Lyons Silk Velvet. 
It is not a Velveteen, but supersedes any Velveteen over made. 
A new Velvet Pile Fabric never seen in America. 


ERS 


in form, very littl 
coarse 


New Bay State Tomato, 
Another of our Novelties for 1888. 
A GREAT Book, for MARKET GARDENERS, TR 


UCK- 
. A New Tomato after 15 years’ selection and 


and 
breeding from the old Trophy. A Tomato that never has been excelled 
for flavor, solidity and quality. The Bay State is free from ribs, perfect 
ie pulp, meaty all 
See catalogue for full description 
Offered in Packets only. Price postpaid. 20c. 3 packets, 50c. 
CATALOGUE READY JAN. Ist. 


Every Gardener and Far- INSTRUCTIVE, STRIKING AND BEAUTIFUL. 


through, vines hardy but not 


B. L. Bragg & Co., Springfield, Mass. 


Pepsin Tablets 


Ces 


For Dyspepsia. 


CURES MORE CASES OF DYSPEPSIA THAN ALL OTHER REMEDIES COMBINED. 


MAKERS don’t let golden opportunities 

s unimproved; there are times in the 

ives of men when more money can be 

made rapidly and easily than otherwi+e can be earned 

by years of labor. Write Hallett & Co., Portland, 

aine, who will send you, free, full particulars about 

work that you can do, and live at home, wherever you 

are located, at a profit of a: least from $5 to $25 daily. 

me have made over $50 in a single day. Al! is new. 

You are started free. Capital not required. Either 
Sex ; all ages. 


Dial .. Tableaux, Speakers, for 
PLAY. Schoo! Club & Parlor. Bestout. Cata- 
logue free. T. 8S. Dentson, Chicago, LiL. 


BOOKS for $1.50 sent postpaid. — Perfect Bread, 
Key to Cooking, Lessons in Candy Making, Six 
Cups of Coffee. Baint Desserts for Dainty Diners. 


LARK W. BRYAN & CO., Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass. 


Advertise in Good Housekeeping. 


| 
| 
| 


PERFUMERY 


Well made Sachet Powders retain their agreeable 
odor for years while imparting a delicious fragrance 
to underclothing, handkerchiefs, gloves, ribbons and 
the triflesthatfillalady’sbureau-drawers. Scent-b 
are always acceptable holiday gifts. Send for a one- 
ounce packet to be forwarded by return maiL@Your 


choice of Rose, Heliotrope, Violet and Lavender, 25cts. 
Address THE PINKHAM MED, €O., LYNN, MASS, 
32 COLUMN ILLUSTRATED PAPER. 
BOOK of LOVELY SAMPLE CARDS, 
Alphabet of Success, 535 Conundrums, ete., big lot of 
humorous stories and full outfit, all for only 2 cents, and our splendid paper for 
young people with 25 fine engravings sent free. HILL PUB. CO., C Ohio. 


’ Choicest of all for the 
COBB'S TOILET and BATH. 
COMPLEXION 
ample Postpaid, 6 cts. 
SOAP. A. H. COBB, Beston, Mass. 


O[BURN'S 
USTARD 


King of @ondiments 


Buys our DAISY HARNESS, worth at retail di} 
Sent to examine and return at or x Daw 


ir 
pense. Catalogue free. NATIONAL HARNESS CO, 
W holsale Mfg.. 14 Wells St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


WEAVER ORCANS 


Are the Finest in Tone, Style, Finish and gereras 
make up of any goods made. Guaranteed for 6 yeara, 
Send for ee, testimonials and terms, free, to 

eaver Organ and Piano Co. 
Factory, York, 


Pa. 


OR SALE.—A Mpyrtle-green plush tea-gown, 

trimmed with yellow lace; made bya New York 

milliner; worn once; waist 24% ; cost $100; will take 

$40. Fashionable red = opera-cloak, lined with 

corded silk and quilted, with pockets; quite new; 

cost $40; will take $20. Ivory-white Indian silk 
shawl, new, embroidered rich deep fringe; a weddin 
present, of no use to advertiser; valued at $175; wi 

accept $75. Address E. R. R., 

Care Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


ACIAL BLEMISHES. Send stamp for 50 page 
book. DR. J. H. WOODBURY, Albany, N. Y. 


JAS. PYLE & SONS, 
New York, Aug. 18, 1887. 


Publishers Goop HousEKEEPING, Springfield, Mass. 
Sirs.—We consider Goop HOUSEKEEPING one 

of the best advertising mediums. 
Jas. & Sons. 
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Goop HousEeKEEPING. 


HE Toy 
thechild 
likes best! 


This is the tit- 


be found in 
every family and may be obtained from ‘all Toy 
dealers, Stationers and Educational Depdts. The 
Price-iist will be forwarded gratis on app! to 


F. AD. RICHTER & Co. 


’ NEW YORK, 310, BROADWAY or LONDON E.C., 
1, RAILWAY PLACE, FENCHURCH STREET. 


For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean- 


liness, Durability and Cheapness,Unequalled. 
MORSE BROS., Proprietors, Canton. Mass. 


DRESS STAN, 


Soft, Pliable and absolutely unbreakable. Standard 
uality, 15 cents per yard. Cloth covered, 20 cents. 
Satin covered, 25 cents. For sale everywhere. Try it. 


FAUS oF THE BLACKS, PANSY 


This magnificent Pansy is coal black, 
with the exception of small yellow eye 
The flowers are exceedingly large. o 


h 


these charming Pansies make 
ful appearance, and lov- 
sies cannot afford to be 
‘ without them. A 

delightful NOV-% 

= sTY. Beauti- 

ful lithogranhed 

packets, with com- 
plete culture direc- 
tions, 15 cts, 2 for 25c. 


i Investors, Manufacturers, Merchants. 
Wichita, Kas. If you knew what this city can do for 
you, you would come too. Inclose stamp, state your 
wants. 30co houses built this year, some six stories 
high. LLOYD B. FERRELL. 


STAMPING for EMBROIDERY. 
BRIGGS & jest wiatevery lady should use 


to stamp her own materials for embroidery or painting. 
They stamp on plush, velvet, satin, linen or any mate- 
rial by passing a warm iron on the back of the pattern. 

Book showing 400 designs, I 

1 sheet containing 25 designs, 2 x 3 inches, 

1 “ 20 x 4% 


“ “ “ 
I 


“ “ 
I 5 


4x 4% * 
arg 
‘or tidies, 


1 “ “ 


All for $1.00. 


BRIGGS & CO., 104 Franklin St., New York. 
Frink’s Rupture Remedy. 


Will quickly cure any case of Hernia or Rupture. 
Explanations and testimonials free. 
O. FRINK, 234 Broadway, New York. 


LSTART MEN 


OMEN of small means iu Home Photogra x 
It pays big with other business 1 stores or nets, 
home, or from house to house. The novel surprise of a mar 
with complete apparatus, appearing at the door ready to photo, 
anything. Persons, Groups, Buildings, or Animals, secures 
profitable orders in nine out often homes, 4 good, healthful, 
paying business, suitalle for either sex; no experience re- 
quired, Send for a copy of the “ New Process Illustrated” 
free). Sample Photos. 10 cents. FRANKLIN PUTNAM. 

‘fr & Dealer in Photo. Apparatus, 483,485 Canal St.,N.Y 


KnickerbockerShoulderBrace 
and Suspender combined. Expands 
the chest, prevents round shoulders. 
A perfect skirt-supporter for ladies. 
o harness,simple,unlike all others 

Sizes for Men, 

Women, Boys and 

Girls. Cheapest 
j and only reliable 
Shoulder Brace. Sold by Druggists 
and General Stores, or sent postpaid 
on receipt of $1 per pair, plain and 
figured, or $1.50 silk-faced. Send 
chest measure around the body. Ad- 
dress Knickerbocker Brace Co. 
N. A. Johnson, Prop. Easton, Pa. 


LADIES 


“Howto permanently remove Superfluous Hair.” 
“How to reduce Superfluous Flesh 15 pounds a month.” 
‘How to develop the Bust scientifically.” 
“Tlow Lean Ladies may speedily become Stout.” 
RG Describe your case fully, and send 4 cents for sealed 
instructions. 

WILCOX SPECIFIC CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


HOW'S YOUR BACK? Pine. 
ter. Backache, lame side or hip, kidney 


Mailed free. 
Plaster. 


P.D. & CO., SELF-POURING 
(Royle’s Patent 
TEA-POT. 


Pours out the Tea by simply pressing the lid, as 
illustrated. Does away entirely with the drudgery ot 
lifting the Tea-Pot. Saves at least 25 per cent. of 
Tea, or brews the Tea proportionately better. 

SAMPLE LETTER. 
Scranton, Pa.. Dec. 13th, 1887. 
Messrs. PAINE, DIEHL & CO., Philadelphia. 

Gentlemen—The Self-Pouring Tea-Pot was received 
several days since. It had received several dinges but 
nothing to interfere with its working. It is a capital 
idea and works to acharm. Enclosed please find check 
for bill. Yours ae 

EZRA H. RIPPLE, Mayor of Scranton, Pa. 
Manufactu y 
PAINE, DIEHL & CO., Phila., Pa. 


EGGNOG. 


For 25 cts. we will send you a good written receipt 
for making a very fine “ EGGNOG.” 


GRIMM & CO.., 9265S. Paca St., Baltimore, Md. 


Lemonade Powder Receipt, 15 cts. Champagne 
Wine Powder Receipt, 25 cts. 


BOOK 


Make Money. All for = two cent 
CARD WORKS, CADIZ, OHIO. 


YOU CAN BUY DAINTY DESSERTS FOR 
DAINTY DINERS AT ANY BOOK-STORE. 


5 BOOKS FOR $1.50, 
Sent post-paid by 
CLARK W. BRYAN & CO,, Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass. 
Perfect Bread, 
Key to Cooking. 
Lessons in Cand Making, 


Six Cups of Coffee, 
Dainty Desserts for Dainty Diners, 


Wrinkles Removed. 
From the roughest face by the new German discovery 
6s RUGA 99 Simple, Safe and Sure. Sent by 

BR. mail post-paid tor $1. Address 
DR. FRANK, Rooms 14 and 15 Hulbert Block, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 


FOR SALE BY ALL 
- FIRST CLASS: 
GROCERS & 
DEALERS. 


E SURE and subscribe for Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
for 1888. Your family will enjoy reading it, and 
all derive profit from every number. 


FOR ALL. 850 A WEEK and expenses 
paid. Outfit worth $5 and particulars free. 
, P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Me. 


AINTY DESSERTS FOR DAINTY DINERS 
J is just the book all housekeepers want. Nothing 
will please your wife so much as a copy of this book. 


$43 Sewing Machine Free 


We want one person in every village, town and township, to k 
in their homesa line of our ART SAMPLES; to those who will 
keep and simply show these samples to those who call, we wi!! send, 
free, the very best Sewing Machine manufactured in the worl, with 


vided your application comes in first, from your locality, and if you 
will keep in your home and show to those who call, a set of our 
elegant and unequaled art samples. We donot ask you to show 
these samples for more than two months, and then they become 
your own property. The art samples are sent to you ABSOLUTELY 
FREE of cost. How can we doall this?—easily enough! We often get 
as much as $2,000 or $3,000 in trade from even a small place, after 
our art samples have remained where they could be seen fora month 
ortwo. We need one person in each locality, all over the country, 
and take this means of securing them at once. Those who write to 
us at once, will secure, FREE, the very best Sewing Machine manu- 
factured, and the finest general assortment of works of high art 
ever shown together in America. All particulars FREE by return 
mail. Write at once; a postal card on which to write to us wil! cost 
you but one cent, and after you know all, should you conclude togo 
no further, why no harm is done. Wonderful as it seems, you need 
no capital-all is free. Address at once, TRUE & CO., Augusta. Maine. 


STIMULANT-EMULSION 


BRANDRIOLI 


The only stimulant emulsion known, made from 
nothing but 
FINEST COD LIVER OIL, RYE BRANDY 
AND ICELAND MOSS. 
(Very palatable, no oil taste.) 

This Emulsion is “4 and will bear reducing 
with water should it be too rich for the patient; is 
most nutritious and digestible ; cures the worst cough 
or cold, and will help consumptives to enjoy life. 

Brandrioli cures Coughs, Colds, and kindred mala- 
dies, hoarseness in — etc., and relieves Pul- 
monary troubles generally. Is remarkable in its 
emollient and healing qualities, the lungs, throat and 
internal organs are healed, inflammation allayed, etc., 
by its soothing properties. A perfect pneumonia 
preventive and cure when taken in time. For Clergy- 
men’s sore throat it is particularly efficacious. In- 


numerable references given if desired. For sale by all 

druggists, or sont express on receipt of Re 

U. S. PURITY GUARANTEE CoO., 

210 Front St., New York. 

EN AWAY! A package Mix- 

GIVEN WAY kinds), with Park’s 

FLORAL GuIpg, all for 2stamps. Every 

4 flower-lover delighted. Tell all your 
friends. G.W. PARK, FANNETTSBURG, PA. 

"Send at once. This notice will not appear again. 

$°si. in Confederate Money sent for 25 cents, oF 

$100 for 10 cents. T.S, Crayton, Anderson, S.C. 
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Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


santa Bridal Gifts 


And Pictures for Home Decoration, 
Anniversaries, etc. 


“WHEN THE POPLARS REACH THE SKY.” 
“PASTORAL FARMS.” 

Numkacsy’s “CHRIST ON CALVARY.” 
“CHOOSING THE BRIDE.” 
Broughton’s ‘* EVENING BELLS.” 
Haig’s “LIMBURY CASTLE.” 

A fine new Etching from Jas. M. Hart’s picture, 
“IN RUEFUL GAZE THE CATTLE STAND.” 


P. Moran’s latest and meet work, 
“PLOUGH 


“THE FIRST 
By Alice Hirschberg. 


“AGNES,” A Beautiful Head. 
“A HUNDRED YEARS AGO,” by Barse, Jr. 


Jules Breton’ s very important, work, 
“THE LAST RAY.’ 


“WHITE WINGS,” C. T. Chapman. 
Haig’s PAMPELUNA,” 

And all the other new and good Etchings by the 
most prominent American and European artists. 
PAINTINGS, MIRRORS, 

All the latest and most attractive styles of 
PICTURE FRAMES. 

All the “‘ ROGERS’ GROUPS.” 


JAMES S. EARLE & SONS, 
No. 816 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
LADIES. assorted colory only a pack: 
age. 2 packages 25c. We give FREE our new 


nitting and Crotcheting. 
Address, STANDARD SILK CO., Everett, Mass. 


WARD ROBE Complete 
per fect fitting garments. Y 
Infants out fit, 12 pat terns 50 cts. 

W ENG 12 PATTE 50 cts., with directions, 


W ENGLAND PATTERN 9 Rutland, 


TO STOUT PEOPLE. 


Advice Free How fo Reduce ¥ Weight and cure Pbesity 
by the only sure met Diet abd nauseous drugs un- 
becessary. New Treatise, with full How to Act, 
sent in plain sealed envelope for 6 stam 

Address E. K. LYNTON, i9 Park Place, New York. 


Always mention this paper when writing 
to advertisers. 


Wantep for the VAN ORDEN 
CORS ETS. Every lady wishing 
good health and a beautiful fig- 
ure buys them. Quick 

— Good pay. Send 

or terms and circular. 


VAN OBDEN CORSET 06. 22 Clinton Place, N.Y. 


SHETLAND PONIES ‘Shetland 
ds. From three to six years old, nine to ten hands 

all colors. G. HOWLAND LE 
Bayside, Queens Co., L. L, N. Y 


seys and Jerseys, Bronze Turkeys and Tourlouse 
eese. Sold on trial. 
H. G. BREESE, Hoosick, N. Y. 


FACIAL BLEMISHES. 
the Largest Establishment in the World for 
their Treatment. Facial Develop 
and § Hair, Marks, 
Moles, Warts, Moth, Freckles, Wrinkles, 
Re Nose, Acne, Pimples, BI’k Heads, 
Pitting, ete., and their treatment, Sen 

k Oo . 4th edition. 


an COWS A SPECIALTY.—Grade Guern- 


Six Parlors. 


F. KNAPPE, 
117 State Street, Springfield, Mass. 
UPHOLSTERER AND INTERIOR DECORATOR, 


Keeps a fine line of Lace, Sash Curtains, Portieres, 
in all Srcis Curtain Poles, Sash Rods, 
olstery, Drapers’ Goods, 
ringes, etc. 
ALSO 


WINDOW SHADES, 
Lace Curtains cleansed and made to 
look like new. 


We Make the Best Hair Mattresses. 
Also old Ones Made Over. Hair Handpicked. 
This is the place to get your fine draperies 
and upholstering done. 

The undersigned has the reputation of doing first- 
class work at reasonable paces Personal attention 
given to orders. 

7 State St., near Main, Springfield, Mass. 


wi COA- 


The Finest Powdered THE for family use, 
Requires no boiling. Invaluable for Dyspeptice 
and Children. Buy of your dealer or send (GQ siampe 
Ser triai ccm, ©. WILBUR & SOME, 


‘ ainly free from Starch. 
ysicians and clergymen 


FRE To Ladies! Marvellous Discovery: guaran- 
teed to remove Superfiuous Hair, Wrinkles, 

Freckles and all disfigurements permanently. Also 

SECRET OF Beauty. Send stam 

YOUNG & CO., Chemists, 4 an e West 14th 

Street, New York. 


LANCUACES. 


The Meisterschaft System, by Dr. Ricuarp S. 
RosgNTHAL, is the only successful method ever devised for 
one to learn to speak without a teacher, and in a few weeks, 


FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH or ITALIAN. 


Endorsed by leading linguists. Terms, $5.00 for books of 
either language. Sample copy, Part I., 25 cents. Li 
terms to Teachers. 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING CO., Boston, Mass. 
R, M.. LAMBIE, 


ALL KINDS OF 


BOOK 
HOLDERS 


THE Most 


\ Dictionary Holder. 


Send for Illustrated 
Catalogue. 
$9 E.19th St.,N.Y. 


BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING. 


The Original! Beware of Imitations! 


Awarded Highest Prize and only 


Medal Paris Exposition, 1878. 


Highest Award New Orleans Exhibition. 


yovTs GERMAN 


SEND 2% STAMP FOR 


INDELIBLE 
THE OLDEST 


PAYSONS INK 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS & STATIONERS 


FUN CARDS. 


HIDDEN NAME CARDS and took ot 
twocents. CAPITAL CARD COMPANY, 


BLACKING 


At HARMLESS SHOE DRESSING. 


Medal received for superiority over 
ws -_ dressings. Will not crack or harden 
the leather. Bottle contains double the quanti 
of other dressings. 25c. Your Shoe Dealer has 


NERVINE. 
ANTI-NERYOUS 


ROASTED 
COFFEE. 


To those troubled with pervqueness caused from the 
use of Coffee, try NERVIN be free from it, and 
enjoy life. Packed in pound —. es only. Protected 
by letters patent. Agents wanted inevery town. Send 
for circulars. 


F. D. MAYNARD & CO., 


Importers and Roasters, 


No. 135 State Street, Boston. 
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Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


RHEUMATISM! 


An eminent London (England) Physician’s Pre- 
scription for Rheumatism, a simple remedy that has 
never failed to effect a speedy and permanent cure; 
thousands have been cured byit. If taken when you 
feel rheumatic, it will prevent an attack. It is no hum- 
bug try it, and be convinced. The cost is a mere 
trifle; any Druggist can prepare it for 25 cts. The 

escription, with full directions, sent on receipt of 
Bi.00. Atlantic Drug and Chemical Co., 122 
Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 


Have you tried “ WuiTING’s 
StanparD” Writing Paper and 
Envelopes, made by WuiTING 
Paper Co., Hotyoxe, Mass.? 
You will find them the best 
for correspondence and all the 
uses of polite society. Cream 
and Azure, rough and smooth 
finish, all sizes. Ask your sta- 
tioner for “ Whiting Standard.” 


Samples beautifally colored Rug Patterns to in- 
troduce. Send 10e. for pentege and packing, to 
GIBBS MFG. CO., Chicago, Lil, Agents Wanted. 


ART EMBROIDERY.—A valuable work 
FR f f with samples of materials and stitch sent to 


any address Send postal. Liperty Em- 
BROIDERY WORKS, 508 Pearl St., N. Y. 


AIR@® REMOVED 


Permanently, root and branch, in five minutes, without pain, 
discoloration orinjury with ** Pilla Solvene.” Sealed 
particulars, 6c. Wilcox Specific Co., Phila., Pa. 


DAINTY DESSERTS FOR 
DAINTY DINERS, 

THE FINEST BOOK IN THE COOKERY 

LINE’ EVER PUBLISHED 

IS JUST OUT. 
ALL BOOKSELLERS OR NEWS- 
DEALERS HAVE IT OR WILL GET IT 
FOR YOU. 


KIDDER'S PASTILLES 


Price 35 cts. by mail. 
STOWELL & CO. 
\Charicstowa, Mass, 


PRECIOUS OINTMENT. 


This ointment is the only permanent cure for Eczema, 
Scrofulous Eruptions, Tetter, Salt Rheum, Itch, Bar- 
bers’ Itch, Ring Worm, Red nose or face, or any known 
skin disease. It is also a sure cure for Granulated 
Eye-lids, Catarrh Piles and all Sores. The use of 
this Ointment will save thousands of afflicted from 
great expense and suffering. It is guaranteed to cure 
all of the above complaints if used as directed. It has 
been prepared and used for patients by the proprietor 
for — twenty years, and has accomplished wondertul 
results. 


Send for “Common Sense” pamphlet, free. 
aaa 
MEDICINE MANUFACTURING 


190 East 121st 8t.. - NEW YORK. 


7) SAFEST OF ALL 
oINVESTMENTS. 

W. B. CLarx & CO., of Minneapolis, offer First 
Mortgages on Farmsin Minnesota and Dakota in 
amounts of, $300 and upwards; interest from 7 to 8 

r cent. ortgages on Minneapolis City Property, 
interest 7 per cent. Fifteen years’ experience. 

Send to Boston office for Pamphlet and references 


before you invest elsewhere. GEORGE WAL- 
LACK, Agent, 19 Milk Street, Room 46, Boston. 


$ 00 Domestic Type-Writer. Sold 1st yr. 1,000 
at $5; 2d, 25,000 at $2. Now at $1 sales are im- 
mense. aialonse Sample Work, and Testimonials 
free. H. S. INGERSOLL, 46 Cortlandt St., N.Y. 


1 OCs and Sentimental Songs—music size, 
with Plays, Amusementsetc. Mailed 15 cts. 
Wemyss & Co., P. O. Box 3,443 New York City. 


IN THE SICK ROOM 
IS THE TITLE OF A NEW BOOK WE SHALL 
SOON PUBLISH. 
THE AUTHOR IS A TRAINED NURSE 
OF WIDE REPUTATION. 

THE BOOK WILL HAVE A VERY LARGE 
SALE, AND AS A FEW PAGES IN IT 
WILL BE DEVOTED TO AD- 
VERTISING, WE INVITE 
ANY RELIABLE 
PARTIES WHO WISH SPACE TO SEND 
THEIR ORDERS AT ONCE TO 
CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 

OR TO ANY RESPONSIBLE ADVER- 
TISING AGENT. 


10 CENTS 
dress in the “ Agent’s 
Directory,” which goes whirling all over the United 
States, and you will get hundreds of samples, circu- 
lars, books, newspapers, magazines, etc., from those 
who want agents. You will get lots of mail matter 
and good reading free. and will be Well Pleased 
with the small investment. List containing name 
sent to each pene answering this advertisement. 
T. D. CAMPBELL, 5, Boyleston, Ind. 


A NOVEL CALENDAR. 


Nowe is the calen- 
der with selections 
from the rime of 
Spenser, and eke 
with queint pictures 
from designs of old 
English maysters, 
which doe depict the 
moneths, gotten out 
for the yeare 1888. 

It is a beautifull twelve-page fold for the 
mantel, and if you wil sende .c. to the 
SHAW STOCKING CO., CALENDAR 
Dep’r, LowELL, MAss., you wil reveave a 
copie of it. 


Tie Springfield Union, 
SPRINGFIELD, MAss. 


Daily, $6.00 a Year. Weekly, $1.00 a Year. 
Circulation. 

March 1, 1882, 4,200 March 1, 1886, 6,000 
March 1, 1884, 4,850 March 1, 1887, 7,850 
Advertising Rates. 

Daily, 4 cents a line; 40 cents an inch. 

Weekly, 8 cents a line; 80 cents an inch. 
The Union has 10 per cent. larger circulation in 
Springfield than any other daily. 


LADIES / 4°* 


FRENCH LINEN PAPERS, 


The Most Desirable Paper for Corres- 
pondence, now in the Market. 


Made and handsomely put up by the 


VALLEY PAPER CO., 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


BRUCELINE. 


_, The only remedy on earth that restores gray hair to 

its original color. It is notadye. $1. ruce’s Hair 

Tonic restores the hair to its normal vigor, prevents 

falling out and causes a new growth. $2. Guaranteed 

or money refunded. M. Bruce, 294 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 
Send for testimonials. 


YOUR 0 
GRIND 
Oy ster Shells, 
fom) Graham Flour & Corn,.inthe 

Wilson’s 

Se er cent. more 


Patent) 
keeping Poultry. ‘Ale POW ER MILLS and 
ist - 


RM FEED ALES. Circulars an imo 
sent on application. WILSON BROS. Easton, Pa 


SREE By return mail. Full Description 
Moody’s New Tailor System of Dress 
Cutting. MOODY & CO.. Cincinnati, 0. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
LEADING SPECIALTIES, 


ALL VARIETIES, SIZES AND PRICES 
FINE EVER-BLOOMING PERPETUAL, 
CLIMBING AND MOSS ROSES. 
NEW ANC RARE FLOWER SEEDS, 
HA Y PLANTS, New Moon Flower,Clematis, Spring 
Bulbs, JAPAN LILIES, New Chrysanthemums, and our 
Wonderful ORNAMENTAL VECETABLES. 
Everything sent gafely b 88 fo all points. 
We offer Choice NE 

NOVEL 


S, SEEDS, 
ree ish 4 I ioe 
. you wis Pl an ing, send for 
20 Years Established. Over 60 


ROSE GROWERS. GROVE. 


ster Co., Pa. 


"The notice below, cut out and sent with an order for 
Ib. of OXZYN, is good for 25 cents. 


contrary to current cos- 
metics which cover up 
detects, primarily 


the skin of impuri- 
ties, and secondarily feeds the skin. For Beautify- 


ing The Complexion It Has No Equal, 


Miss Kate Stanton, M. D., says: “‘I take great pleasure 
in Balmas a hygienic remedy for pre- 
serving a fair and healthy complexion.” 


We have the highest recommendations from the most 
competent judges. 

For full particulars address, with stamps, the only 
mani rs and proprietors, De MEDICIS, 347 
Sixth Ave., New York. 

N. B. uarter-pound parcels sent mail to any 
address, ate of $1.00. by 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 


SHERBETINE. 


A delightful tonic, a pleasant drink, a ready relief for 
all stomach disorders. Price Fifty Cents per bottle, 
by express prepaid. 
CALLARD & CO., 
77 Hudson 8t.. New York 


LSIOR Needle Casket 140 assorted Needles, 25c. 
yam | Pioneer Novelty Co. New Bedford, Mass. 


will not gonear Red Cedar. One box of 

Red Cedar Cubes will protect many arti- 

cles. Price50c. The Havens Cabinet 
U 


Co., 212-214 Pine St., Jersey City, N. J. 


NITARIAN PUBLICATIONS 


SENT FREE. 


Address M. C., Arlington St. Church, Boston. 
UT THIS OUT and return to me with rocts. silver 
and you will get by mail a package 

© of goods that will bring you in more money in one 


month than anything else in America. Absolute cer- 
tainty. Needs no capital. G. M. HANson, Chicago, 


Bryan & Co., Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 
Perfect Bread, Key to Cooking, Lessons in Candy 
Making. Six Cups of Coffee, and Dainty Desserts 
for Dainty 


ADIES ATTENTION.—By using our Handy 

Mortar and Pestle, you can crush your own 
Spices and have them pure. Price only One Dollar. 

GEO. P. ARMSTRONG, VINELAND, N. J. 


A BOOKS for $1.50 sent post-paid by CLARK W. 
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Goon HouSEKEEPING, 


HOW TO GROW 


STRAWBERRIES 


New Edition for 10c, or 10 names of fruit growers. 


TREES, SHRUBS, ROSES, SMALL FRUITS. 


Prices free. Putney & Woodward, Brentwood, N. Y. | 


N account of sudden mournin 
Moss-Green Satin and Plush 


upon Dove-Colored Satin ground; made very latest 


for $15, worth $40. ‘Address Box W., care of Goop | 
HOUSEKEEPING. 


style; fit ordinary figure; waist 24 in.; will sacrifice | 


i must sell 
ress, two 74 BUY THE WRINGER 
(one ordinary and one evening), front of skirt and ES 


evening sleeves made entirely of Green Plush stripe | on: 


MOST LABOR 
PURCHASE GEAR 


wringers, and costs 


When the best is wanted for school, 
individual, professional, minis- 
terial or business use, 


Ask For [ke 


Over 5000 co dealers in tl in the U. S. & Canada sell it. Send | 
ig in stamps —_o- of 60 varieties of fine pa 
price lists, &c. ll send address of roe dealer i 
tired. Mention this Paper. J.C. BLAIR, M’f’g St’ - | 
‘enn’a 
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DAINTY DESSERTS 
FOR DAINTY DINERS 


LINE EVER PUBLISHED. 
BUY A COPY OF YOUR NEWSDEALER 
AND TAKE IT HOME TO 
YOUR WIFE. 


efited. 1,000 Cures in Six Months. 

CoO., LAFA 
Enamel your Ranges twice a year, tops once 
a week and you have the ‘finest- polished stove in the 
world. For sale by all Grocers and Stove Dealers. 


Advertise in Good Housekeeping. 
H. L. BELDIN, 


BOOK BINDER, 


275 Main Street, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
job Blank Work, Paper Ruling and 
ilding. | 


them. 
FERRIS BROS., Manuf’rs 
81 White St., New York. 


DO YOU CROTCHETor KNIT? 


IF SO YOU WANT THE NOVELTY Spool 
Holder. Worn on dress button when in 
use, put away with work when desired. 
stent, pretty, convenient, and fits any | 
‘XQ spool. Thread cutter attached. Sample 
15 cts., 2 for 25, dozen 75 cts., by mail, 
stamps ‘taken. ddress, 

W. J. Pettis, Box 1211, Providence, R. I. 


Ituetions procured all ils when competent, 
od be ulare W.C. CH FEE, Oswego, N. ¥. 


STATEN ISLAND 
DYEING 

ESTABLISHMENT. 
Its Nature, Causes, Prevention 


price list. 
6 4&7 JOHN ST., NEW YORK. 
DYSPEPSI and Cues, being the experience of an 
actual sufferer, by JoHN H. MCALvIN, Lowell, Mass., 
4 years Tax Collector. Sent free to any address. 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS4CO., 
PROPRIETORS, 


THE GRANGER FAMILY FRUIT & VEGETABLE 


EVAPORATORS. 
$3.50, $6.00, and $10.00. 
Send for Circular. Eastern 

Mfg. Co., 253 So., 5th St., Phila. 


cents. nd 4c. for elegant Sample eres, 

Cards aud biggest terms ever offered agents. HIDDEN NAMECARDS, money 
LY CARD eriden, 


crete, album verses, and the largest and finest sample book new style 
cards ever issued. All fur 2-cent stamp. 4,0, 


IS THE FINEST THING IN THE COOKERY | 


| Bolid White Rubber Rolls. 
| Wanted everywhere. Empire W. Gon Aubura, St 


Bryan & Co., Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 

Perfect Bread, Key to Cooking, Lessons in Candy 

Making, Six Cups of Coffee, and Dainty Desserts 
| for Dainty Diners. 


PHENOL SODIQUE 
| HANCE BROTHERS & WHITE, Philadelphia 


| ernally it is used for all kinds of injuries; ree 
lien and rapidly healing the wound- 


| ed ong 
Giv ra te relief in BURNS, 
SCALDS CH VENOMOUS or 
BITES, CUTS and WOUNDS of every deseri 
| Internally -—It is invaluable in CHOLER. YEL- 
| LOW, TYPHUS, TYPHOID, SCARLET, and other 


| i" BOOKS for $1.50 sent post-paid by CLARK W. 


Fevers. 

In NASAL CATARRH, Fetid Dischar ~ prey the 
EAR, OZENA, Affections of the ANTRUM, and CAN- 
CEROUS AFFEC IONS, it is a b00n to both Physician 
and Patient, For Sale by Druggists and General Dealers. 


Mo zphine Habit Cured in 
i 2b days. pay till cu 
Ohio. 


OSGOODBY’S Method 
Manual, $1.50; Reader, $1.50;Epitome,.25; 
y Mai 


eee SH 0 RTH A N D Six Dollars. 


Stenographic Miscellany, per ye end 
stamp for crrculars. W. OSGOODBY, 
Rochester, N. Y 


LADIES who prefer to 


use a nice qual- 
ity of Static Stationery for their 
correspondence should in- 

uire for Crane’s Ladies’ 
and Envel- 
8 to match (the old and 
rel iable line). These goods 
are in Superfine 
and Extra Superfine 
Brands, the latter being 
unsurpassed in Purit 
Tone, and Beautiful Soft 
Finish, by even the finest 
foreign productions. Sold by all Stationers, in a 
variety of tints and surfaces. 


DRUNKENNESS 
Instantly Cured. 


Dr Haines’ GOLDEN SPECIFIC instantly 
destroys all appetite for alchoholic liquors. It can 
| secretly administered in coffee, tea or any article 
of food, even in liquor itself, with never-failing 
results. Thousands have been cured, who to-day 
believe they quit drinking of their own free will. En- 
dorsed by everybody but saloon-keepers. Address in 
confidence. 


Golden Specific Co. 185 Race 8t., Cincinnati, 0. 


MAGEE'S EMULSION cob 


IN COMBINATION WITH 


Extract of Malt & Compound Syrup of 


A RELIABLE REMEDY FO 
Pulmonary Diseases, Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis, 
Dys spepsia, Scrofula and General Debility, Vv 
Does is easily 


Very easy to tal not produce Nausea, 
ractice 


“TH BEST EMULSION i IN THE MARKET, 
UTHER. Macee & Co., Manf'rs, 


AND TAKE NO OTHER, F 
Toronto, Canada, 0 | L 


Lawrence, Mane. 
BE SURE AWD SUBSCRIBE FOR 


Good Housekeeping 
FOR isse. 


Dr. MOLESworRTH & 
Co’s CELEBRATED In- 
JECTING AND SUCTION 
SYRINGE. Superior to 
all other instruments. 
‘ Endorsed LO? the leading physicians. Price, $2.08. 
‘or sale Wholesale and Retail, by 
MOLESWORTH CO., 

69 Gold Street, New York. 

Send for full descriptive circular, FREE. 


ADJUSTABLE FRAME 


(For 


H-F-MARSH., No. 4 Seventh. Ave. 
NEW YORK CITY. 
Agents wanted. Send for Pamphlet. 


ORIENTAL Ryan’s New Method of 


Weaving Scraps of Silk for 
SILK CURTAINS. Curtains, Piano Covers, 
Table Scarfs, &c. Send 2-cent stamp for instruc 
tions how to make them. 


J. RYAN, 243 E. Street, New City, 


i#~ Nothing will please your wife like a copy of Dainty Desserts for Dainty Diners. -#1 
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Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


BEAUTY AT A PREMIUM. 

It is difficult for Art to conceal the defects of the Face. 
A ‘* made-up” Face is like a mask and deceives no one 
but the perpetrator of the attenuated fraud! Dyed hair 
is recognized at first sight, Powder, Paint, Pencilled 
eyebrows, Stained lines under the eyes only suggest the 
**‘DEMI-MONDE,”’ and the wonder is that pure women 
will subject themselves to such a suggestion and that 
husbands will countenance such imitations. 

A clean face with honest eyes,a kindly expression united 
to gentle manners are beautiful, even if the features are 
irregular and the skin not so white as enamel makes it. 
Where the = of BEAUTY in the matter of complexion 
is withheld by Mother Nature the pre-eminent charm is 
most speedil —- and conferred by that incompara- 
ble ‘*‘ BLOOD”? depurant and tonic known as 

Dr. Campbell’s “‘Life newing”’ 

ARSENIC COMPLEXION WAFERS, 
indorsed by the faculty. The eminent lady practitioner, Dr. 
Caroline Shelley, of Boston, Mass., voluntarily testifies to 
their marvellous efficacy in restoring jaded and worn-out 
complexions to their early and pristine beauty—a happy 
woman, 

1490 WASHINGTON STREET, BosTON, Mass.. August 3, 1887. 

DR. CAMPBELL,—Dear Sir: It is now almost fifteen years since I was attacked with a run of low 

bilious fevers, which finally terminated in a terrible attack of F nage jaundice, or “overflow of the gall,” which 

completely destroyed my complexion, leaving my face one Aideous mass of dark, yellow-brownish patches. 

I need not tell you that, being a a ae ay myself, I employed every remedy known to our faculty to remove 
this terrible blemish, but in vain. Powders and poisonous face lotions I wou/d not resort to, knowing the hav- 
oc which a continued use of such pernicious compounds entail, where the complexion is delicate and susceptible 
to changes of temperature. Finally I became so sensitive through and disgusted with my personal appearance 
that I caused every mirror in my house to be turned face towards the wall and requested my friends never to 
mention the subject of complexions in my hearing. Thus matters continued upto the fourth day of May last, 
when one of my former patients, a lady who had been specially noted for her dingy, sallow skin, called upon me. 
I at once noticed a remarkable improvement in her face, and I finally drew from her the fact that she had been 
using your Dr. Campbell’s Arsenic Wafers. _ I sent immediately to Theodore Metcalf & Co’s pharmacy, e2 
Tremont Street, and procured a box of them. Now, after taking but a few boxes, I have ventured, for the 
aes time in three long years, to approach and prse into my mirror. What an agreeable surprise awaited me! 

nstead of the dull, yellowish-brown face which had been my grief and ¢error, I saw a bright, rosy image, 
smiling back out of the gas at me, for I found that not only had my former healthful complexion been fully re- 
stored, but my - also had recovered their youthful brilliancy. Words cannot tell you how happy | felt ; round 
came the face of every glass that my eager search could find. I was like a child again, and ran, wi 
laughter, looking into each by turn, while each in turn gave back the same rosy, smiling face. I find 
voice has become stronger and more flexible, and that there is a vast improvement in my respiration. 
now recommending and prescribing your Safe Arsenic Complexion Wafers to such of my patients as need them 
and I assure you their nameis “legion.” You are at liberty to use this letter and my mame in any way you may 
think proper, for the good of my brother MAN and sister WOMAN, for like dear, dead John Keats, I too feel that 
“a thing of beauty is a joy forever.” Yours very gratefully, CAROLINE SHELLEY, M. D. 


As you value Life, Health, Beauty, Love and Happiness, {&™ Use none other. Every druggist has them 
Ask for Dr Campbell’s Wafers. Be satisfied with nothi ise. 
50c and $1 per box by mail, and of Druggists. Circulars Free. ” Joware of imitations. 


JAMES P. CAMPBELL, M. D., 146 W. 16th Street, N. Y. 


(Dr. Campbheii’s Quarterly Magazine, elegantly illustrated; 80 pages filled with information dear 
to every feminine heart. ill be sent free on receipt of postage only, two 2-cent stamps. 
Vest 16th Street, N. Y. ow ready. 


Address Campbell’s Magazine, 146 


CARD Book of HIDDEN NAME Cards, 
For every one, no matter what the occupation, by using 


3 Funny Stories, 580 
paper, all for a 2c stamp. 


1 ‘erses, Songs, 
8 hes, Etc., and a of our finely illust: 
AND YOUTH, Cadiz, Ohio, 


LAD SUFFER in SILENCE? 
NINE OUT OF TEN OF YOU 
are troubledwith weaknesses and 
pains. 


. “KIMIKI” will relieve you. 75cts. by mail. Send 


for circulars. Home Treatment Association, Buffalo, N. Y. 


NEW. INVENTION 


NO BACKACHE. 


It removes Ink, Tar, Greese, Paint, Iron 
Stains, and in fact everything foreign to the color of 
the skin, simply by using with soapand water. Itnever 
becomes foul or carries any contagion, and will not 
injure the most delicate skin, as is done by the use of 
pumice stone, bristle brushes, etc. Printers, Pen- 
men, writers, Blacksmiths, Machinists, 
Shoemakers, Painters, Farmers, and all whose 
hands are stained by their labor can cleanse them easily 
without rupturing or weakening the skin. 

Price 25 Centseach. Send us Postal Note and we 
will forward by return mail. C. J. BAILEY & CO., 
Mfrs.,132 Pear! St.,Boston,Mass. Agents wanted. 
A Perfect Bread, Key to Cooking, Lessons in Candy 

Making, Six Cups of Coffee, and Dainty Desserts 
for Dainty Diners. 


7% Cords of Beech have been sawed by one man 
hours. Hundreds have sawed 5 and 6 cords daily. 
what ort Farmer and Wood Chopper wants. rr 
your vicinity secures the Agency, Tilustrated Catalogue FREE. 

Address FOLDING MAC E co. 


OLD COLD 


In every household old-fashioned and worn jewelry accu- 
mulate, becoming ‘‘food”’ for burglars or petty thieve-. 

For many years Lhave made a specialty of paying cash 
for Diamonds, Old Gold and Silver, and Duplicate Weddin: 
Presents. Every mail and express bring packages from all 
sections of the Union. I send a check by return mail for 
fu'l value. Established 1844. Send stamp for price list. 


J. H. JOHNSTON, 150 Bowery, N. Y. 


NEWPORT NEWS, VA. 


NEAR OLD POINT COMFORT, 


THE HOTEL WARWICK. 


A desirable and accessible Winter Resort for Families 
and Transient Visitors. Illustrated pamphlet forwarded 
on application to C. B. ORCUTT, 150 Broadway, New 
York City, or to J. R. SWINERTON, Manager, 
HoTEL WARWICK, Newport News, Va. 


DON’T FAIL to subscribe for 
Goop HousEKEEPING for 1888. 


in 9 


BOOKS for $1.50 sent post-paid by CLARK W. 
Bryan & Co. Publishers, Baring field, Mass. 


SCROLL SAWS, TOOLS, 


and all material used by the Scroll 
Sawyer or Woodworker. Send 4 cts, 
in stamps for large Illustrated Cata- 
mlogue of Saws, Tools, etc. 
ea Or send 10c. in stamps for the Cata- 


Funny Selections, Scrap Pictures, etc., and nice 


Sample Cards for 2c. Hill Pub. Co., Cadiz. O. 7 State Street, © 


PACK May 10 0 Home Cards, One Pack Escort Cards, One Pack 
Flirtation Cards, One Pack Hold-to-the-Light Cards, The Myetie Oracle, 
with which of Hide 
den Name 


person’ and 


with happy | 
alsothat my | 
lam | 


The only Aaied article ever invented for scraping 
the aes of Kettles, Pots, Baking Dishes, etc., before 
washing. 

° Sent by mail for 10 cents. 


SPRINGFIELD FOUNDRY CO, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Mention this paper, and we will 


Men of all stations, you should know 
The price of Pants is very low. 

Only three dollars for Custom-made Pants, 
Fit for the work-shop, church or dance, 


Vests, $2.25, Coats, $8.00. 
By reason of late purchases of large lots of 
oolen Cloths, we can surprise you by the 
superior quality of Woolen Goods in our 
$3 Pants. Reference, Amer. Express Co, 


BAY STATE PANTS CO.Custom Clothiers, 


34 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


‘“HOUSEHMOLD” 


SEWING MACHINE. 


Send 6c. for Samples, and rules for measuring, 


EASY RUNNING. 
ADAPTED TO 
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= 
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for Descriptive Circular. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
INK BLACK VIOLET« 
PINK] RED | CREEN 
200 per cent. with 
, which will yield rr quarts of 
be to parties de- 
for ae, extensively By Sehools, 
Full information by cireular, free by mail. Address, 
Walpole Dye and Chemical Compan); 
119 Milk 
sogCards 
late by mail, $1.00. WEDDING INVI- 
TATIONS. Best Materials. Finest Work. 
AGE & ELLIOTT, (Ltd.), 
834 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa- 
Toallon ODORLESS FRYING PAN. 
Cooks Onions, Meats or Vegetables of all i" 
Warranted, or mone ENT entire] A 
its Merits. A GEN are makin 


Send 
Manufactured by Household Sewing Machine Co. 
ourself without the slightest 
the best Ink in the world. Pae er eolor 25 
Banks, and Blank anufacturers. 
Street, Boston, Mass., U.S. 
NGRAVED VISITING CARDS. 
P DI 
27 Correct Styles. [~ Send for samples. 
BENN 
allowing no smell to escape into the room. 
big money. Liberal _in- 


ducements. Morgan Mfg. Co,, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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send you an Artistic Calendar for 1888. “YUOM 40 SONIY TW é 


AYER, 


